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REVIEWS 


The Patent Rolls, preserved in the Tower of 
London—{ Rotuli Litterarum Patentium] 
—from the Year 1201 to1216. Edited by 
T. D. Hardy, F.A.S. Printed by command 
of the King. 

Tue reign of John is one of the most im- 

portant (we had almost said the most im- 

portant) in our annals; for not merely in 

that reign were the great principles of civil 
liberty first publicly and nationally recog- 
nized, but, during the turbulent period 
which intervened between the investiture of 
Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the refusal of John to acknowledge 
him, the more important principles of reli- 
gious liberty first took root in the land. The 
refusal of John to recognize this great man 
as primate, was, as our readers doubtless re- 
member, the origin of that contest with the 
papal power, which resulted in the infliction 
of the Interdict; an act which, by a strange 
perversion of justice, unchristianized a whole 
land, on account of the personal crimes of 
its ruler, and deprived the people of eccle- 
siastical succour, because the monarch had 
refused to acknowledge ecclesiastical rule. 

But England ere long found that this much 

dreaded sentence brought slight evils in its 

train, compared with those which the rapa- 
city and tyranny of the king could inflict. 

The mandate which closed the churches, 

could not “ bind up the sweet influences” of 

heaven, or paralyze the efforts of an advanc- 
ing people. The earth yielded her fruits, 
industry obtained its reward, commerce 
flourished, and the walled towns rapidly 
arose into wealth and importance, even dur- 
ing tliat period when the nation lay under 
the papal ban.* Thus, a searching question 


* Our readers will probably remember the dreadful 
pictures given in the old and brief histories of England, 
of the state of the country during the Interdict; but 
the story, that during its continuance neither divine 
service was performed, nor the sacraments adminis- 
tered, is pure fiction, for the Chronicle of Dunstaple, a 

porary i y, expressly asserts that the 

were ini d to infants and to dying 

persons; that on Sundays the people were called to- 
gether in the churchyards, to hear sermons and join in 
ayers; and that marriages and churchings were per- 
ed at the church door. Now, durivg the Middle 
Ages, marriages, except among the very highest classes, 
were always performed at the church door; it was the 
second part of the ceremony, which consisted of the 
benediction and the eucharist, that alone was performed 
at the altar—(vide the ‘ Sarum Breviary’). ‘This, dur- 
ing the coutinuance of the Interdict, was intermitted, 
and, therefore, in the opinion of the superstitious chro- 
nicler, it was all but equivalent to no ceremony at all. 
It was, indeed, on the ecclesiastical portion of the com- 
munity that the weight of the Interdict fell heaviest, 
for bells, church ornaments, and the altar service, were 
all laid aside, and thus were the people, by the 
express mandate of one of the most profound and far- 
reaching of pontiffs—(so short-sighted sometimes are 
the wisest)—driven from that gorgeous ceremonial, 
which is the proudest béast of the Latin church, to a 
simplicity of religious service, which almost anticipated 
the desires of the Puritans. After a short time, it 
appears that in some parts licences were obtained to 
perform divine service in the churches. However that 
may have been, the people seem to have gone on very 
comfortably during the whole six years of the Interdict. 
The ‘vattous grants of privileges recorded, show the 
increasing prosperity of the walled towns, and the Rolls 
now before us give unanswerable proofs, that, in spite 
ot the papal anathema, ee ee and gained 
wealth, and feasted, and kept holiday, as though there 
had been neither nor an Innocent to impose it. 
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as to the extent of that power, heretofore 
deemed inferior to omnipotence alone, was 
pressed home upon each mind, while the 
multitudes, whom the closed churches sent 
to the churchyards and waysides, there to 
listen to the simple homily, learned the im- 
portant truth, that religion is not dependent 
on place or circumstance—on the will of 
monarch or pontiff. And thus, when John, 
having reconciled himself to the papal see, 
invoked on his own behalf the thunders of 
the Vatican, the whole nation smiled at the 
appeal, and the once-dreaded bolt of eccle- 
siastical anathema, though wielded by no 
puny arm, was inefficient to deter the barons 
from one hostile movement, or the people 
from one just demand. 

When the assembled barons, in the spring 
of 1215, found that Innocent had declared 
against them, and that no argument save 
that of the sword was likely to prevail with 
the king, they, after a short consultation, 
determined to take up arms, and uniting 
themselves by the title of “ the army of God,” 
they marched to London, where the citizens 
joyfully flung open their gates. From these 
Rolls it would appear as though John had 
some fears of the result of this contest, and 
was anxious to secure the neutrality, if he 
could not obtain the co-operation, of the 
Londoners. 

A curious and chatacteristie precept shows 
the fears the king, at this time, entertained 
respecting his treasure. 

“The king to Peter de Cancel..__We command 
you that, taking with you Roger de Cordovan, 
Nichol Fitz Nichol, Phillip Longe, and Peter 
la Werr, ye proceed to our treasury, and on view 
of the aforesaid, cause locks to be affixed ; and 
furthermore, to place new locks; and when ye 
shall take from that treasury, whatever you are 
to take, ye shall cause the keys to be sealed up, 
under the seals of the aforesaid four lawful men, 
and ye shall cause them to be safely kept in your 
custody.” 

From a precept, dated on the following 
day, we find that this treasury was at Bristol. 
The following precept was also dispatched to 
London. 

“ The king to William Earl of Salisbury, his 
brother, the mayor, sheriffs, and his barons of 
London grecting—We send to you our vener- 
able father the bishop of Coventry, and our 
faithful Hubert de Burgh, our seneschal of 
Poictou, praying that so soon as ye hear them, and 
those things which they shall say to you on our part, 
concerning our credit and advantage, ve may keep 
your faith.” 

But the message was too late; ere the 
bishop of Coventry and Hubert de Burgh 
could have arrived, London had opened her 
gates to the insurgent barons ; and the very 
day after the foregoing conciliatory mandate 
had*been dispatched, John sent the following 
letter to the sheriff of Sussex. 

“ The king to Roland Bloet greeting.—Know 
ye, that the citizens of London gave up the city 
of London to our enemies, quickly, and of their 
own free will, on the Sunday before the feast of 
St. Dunstan. Therefore, we command you to 
carry away all that can be carried away from 





Knap and elsewhere, and to bring it without 
delay to Bramber, and secure it in the house 
there, unless you can better bestow it in the 
castle. But the houses at Knap ye shall totally 
destroy. Signed by me at Freemantle, May 
18th.” 

Two days after, the following general pre- 
cept appears :— 

“The king to all his bailiffs and faithful 
subjects, these, &c.—Know ye, that the citizens 
of London have fraudulently and seditiously 
wholly withdrawn from us, and our service and 
fidelity. And, therefore, we command you that 
when they, or their servants, or cattle pass by, 
ye shall do them all the evil which ye can pos. 
sibly do, as unto our enemies. Winchester, 
May 20th.” 

From this time John seems to have been 
determined to make a vigorous defence, and 
the Rolls abound with precepts respecting 
the fortifying of various castles and towns, 
and the disposal of the foreign mercenaries, 
upon whose aid he mainly depended. To 
attach the leaders of these mercenaries more 
firmly to him, he lavished gifts and favours ; 
and by a precept, dated May 27th, we find 
him conferring the proud, but most mischie- 
vous privilege, that of coining money, upon 
one of the inost powerful of these, Savary de 
Mauleon, enacting that “his money should 
be current throughout the whole land: of 
Poictou, Angoulesme, and Gascony.” 

During this time, however, John seems to 
have received overtures of peace from his 
barons, since there is a letter of safe conduct 
for the Earl of Winchester, “in coming to 
us, und staying with us, to treat with us 
concerning peace to be made between us 
and our barens”’ : he, however, still continued 
his warlike preparations, and in the urgency 
of his summons to “ all his soldiers, servants, 
and friends, who are to come to England,” 
to hasten without delay, a proof is afforded 
of the increased power of his enemies. At 
length, as the following letter shows, John 
found it vain to resist longer. 

“The king to all.__Know ye that we have 
taken into our safe conduct the venerable father 
our lord Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, and 
all those whom he shall bring with him to Staines, 
to treat of peace between us and our barons.” 

These were doubtless the nobles whose 
names are appended to the charter. That 
the discussions were long and violent, there 
is every reason to believe, for not until three 
wecks after the date of this letter did John 
yield to the demands of the nation. 

Immediately after affixing his signature, 
he is reported to have retired, and to have 
given way to a paroxysm of the most ungo- 
vernable passion.| He, however, had the 
prudence or the cunning to appear to his 
nobles to have yielded with a good grace: 


+ Ungovernable passion seems to have been a cha- 
racteristic of the earlier Piantagenets. John’s father 
would on particular occasions, throw himself into a 
maniacal fury; and one of the monkish chroniclers 
relates, that when disappointed in a fi it 
he tore off his mantle and cap, and then stripping the 








silken covering off the couch, threw himself on the 
ground and gnawed the rushes} 
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the following is the official notification of 
this important measure. 

“The king to Stephen Harengod, &.—Know 
ye that firm peace has been made, by the grace 
of God, between us and our barons, on the Friday 
next after the feast of the Holy Trinity at 
Runemede, near Staines. Also, that on the 
same day we there received their homage. We 
therefore command you, strictly directing, that 
as thou lovest our honour, and the peace of our 
kingdom, ye will see that no farther ill be done 
to our barons, or to others, or allow any occasion 
of discord to arise between us and them. We 
command you also, that concerning fines and 
tallages which may have occasioned us ill will, 


ye take nothing of what might be remaining, | 


after the aforesaid Friday. And, that whatever 
you may have taken after that Friday, that ve 
forthwith return. And the bodies of prisoners, 


and the hostages of the captors, and whatever | 


has been detained by occasion of this war, whe- 
ther of fines, or of the aforesaid tallages, ye 


by me at Runemede, 18th June, in the 17th 
year of our reign.” 
But, although the great charter was first 
? t=) g 


ratified on Runemede, the victory of free | 
rinciples over despotism was far from having | 
| and patron, do resign that care and anxiety to 


een achieved; nor until nearly a century 
had passed away, nor until it had received 
many confirmations (in all thirty-five) from 
successive monarchs, did that charter become 
the inalienable possession of the people. 

Shortly after signing this obnoxious docu- 
ment, John retired to Winchester, and while 
there, his plans may be easily traced by com- 
parison of the documents in the Close Rolls, 
with those in the volume before us. The 
first precept, relating to his own affairs, is 
the following, addressed to Thomas de San- 
ford, who seems to have been associated with 
Hugh de Neville as keeper of his treasury at 
Corfe. 

“ We command that vou send to us by Robert, 
the son of Nigel, and William de Rughedon, 
the associates of Hugh de Neville, whom we 
send, two barrels of money. (* Denarius’ is the 
term used here, as it generally is throughout these 
Rolls, when merely money, and not a specific 
sum, is mentioned.) Also, let us have them at 
Winchester on the morrow of St. John the 
Baptist.” 

On the following day a precept is sent to 
sixteen abbeys and priories, directing that 
“all things which ye have of ours in your 
keeping, whether vessels or jewels of gold or 
silver, or other things, be sent by proper 
messengers without delay, when letters of 
quittance will be given.” And then follow 
lists of silver cups, and vases, dishes, and 
tankards; “a gold cup adorned with pearls, 
which the lord Pope sent to us,” girdles 
ornamented with green jasper, buckles set 
with sapphires and garnets, and sceptres en- 
riched with every stone which the lapidary 
could furnish, all in such abundance as to 
prove how much of the royal treasure in the 
thirteenth century must have consisted ef 

late and jewels. ‘Those valuable articles 
had most probably been pledged by the king 
during his late contest, (a plan of raising 
money by no means uncommon,) and we 
have little doubt that the “two barrels of 
pennies,” provided the necessary sums to 
redeem them.{ ‘The barrels were probably 
~z Among the jewellery mentioned here, are gold 
combs set with precious stones of the weight of 22 
ounces and a half! Some writers have doubted whe- 
ther diamonds were kuown in England until the four- 


teenth century ; they are mentioned two or three times 
in this volume. 





| and father, whereas, before we were disposed to 
| subject ourselves and our realm to your dominion, 
remit without delay. All these aforesaid things, | 
even as thou lovest our person, do ye do. Signed | 








soon emptied; and, therefore, within ten 
days we meet with another entry, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of sixty-six bags of 
money, from the same Thomas, containing 
nine thousand and ninety marks. But while, 
in these Patent Rolls, John appears laudably 
intent upon paying his debts, and doing 
justice, the numerous mandates, in the Close 
Rolls of the same period, for fast-sailing 
vessels, for the attendance of his especial 
favourites, with the numerous precepts for 
fortifying and victualling his castles, show 
that he was meditating revenge. In Sep- 
tember he proceeded to Dover, and thence 
dispatched the following letter to Innocent :— 

* To his reverend Lord, and most holy father 
Innocent, by the grace of God, high priest, John, 
by the same grace King of England, &c. greet- 
ing.— With a reverence due to so great a lord 


the earls and barons of England never failed in 
their devotion to us; since then, however, and as 
they publicly avow, for that reason, they have been 
in continual and violent rebellion against us. We 
truly believing that the defence of us and the 
kingdom which is yours, is committed to your 
holiness as being, after God, our special lord 


your lordship, devoutly supplicating that you will 
apply to our affairs, which are now your own, 
such effectual counsel and aid as shall seem 
most expedient. We, therefore, send to your 
feet the hearers of these presents the venerable 
fathers, &c. whom we pray you to hear with 
favour; for to your holiness we commit the 
authority which we have over all things belonging 
to us and our realm; and we will hold ratified 
and established whatever, with the advice of our 
messengers, you shall thereupon think fit to 
ordain. Witness ourselves at Dover, Sept. 13th.” 

Ere an answer could be received from 
Innocent, an answer which the barons would 
little heed, since at that very time they knew 
that “ the holy father’ had expressed himself 
opposed to their proceedings, they again took 
up arms, and directed William d’Albini to 
take possession of Rochester Castle. ‘This 
he did, and held it for many weeks against 
John and his mercenaries ; the king mean- 
while continuing to summon both Flemings 
and Poitevins, and to give special directions 
respecting the custody of his towns and 
castles, particularly those on the southern 
coast. In the Close Rolls we find the follow- 
ing precept, addressed to the bailiffs of South- 
ampton and Portsmouth. 

“ We command you that on sight of these, 
and by counsel of our beloved and faithful 
William Brewer, ye provide money for the 
knights and cross-bowmen who are about to come 
from Poictou, from the farm of our city of Win- 
chester while they stay.” 

In the Patent Rolls we find directions to 
the constable of Pevensey respecting fortify- 
ing that important castle, and to the con- 
stables of Bristol, Devizes, Marlborough, and 
several other castles, commanding them to 
obey the orders of his brother, the Earl of 
Salisbury. At the beginning of December 
the castle of Rochester surrendered, the 
garrison having been greatly reduced by 
famine; and John, with his characteristic 
cruelty, directed that every one of the pri- 
soners should be hanged. ‘This mandate, 
according to Matthew Paris, was opposed by 
Savary de Mauleon, and at length, although 
many of the garrison were put to death, the 
knights were spared, but confined in various 





castles, This statement is confirmed by 


these Rolls, for we there find three precepts, 
addressed to the constables of Walingford 
and Oxford, and to William de Cantilupe 
respecting eleven knights, taken in Rochester 
castle, and who are directed to be kept in 
close confinement in their respective strong- 
holds. Both parties now vigorously pre- 
pared for war; and even at Christmastide 
that period so religiously devoted to the in- 
terchange of kind feeling, did the reckless 
monarch make preparation for carrying fire 
and sword into the northern parts of the 
land, for Innocent, in the plenitude of his 
fancied power, had annulled the charter, 
The following letter of safe conduct, and the 
precept to his treasurer at Corfe, give the 
first notes of preparation. 

* Alan, the vintner of Reading, has letters of 
safe conduct to follow the army of the lord king 
with his chattels and merchandize. 

“The king to Peter de Maulay.—We com- 
mand that having taken from our treasury 10,000 
marks, ye keep in your possession 1000, to do 
with them according to our precept; and the 
9000 ye shall send to us with speed, by our faith- 
ful Engel de Cygoigny.{ Concerning the other 
1007. which ye now have, cause payment to be 
made to the knights and vassals who are with 
you in our castle of Corfe, by these countersigns, 
that we send you by Peter de Russel, our ring 
which you sent to us by him.§ Also ye shail 
send us twenty large shields (targias), and our 
falcons.— Winchester, Dec. 15th.” 

How strongly characteristic of John’s ex- 
travagant love of field sports is this last direc- 
tion—what a strange mingling of thoughts! 
“Twenty large shiclds and our falcons!” 
Whether the king, during the Christmas 
holidays, found leisure to pursue his favourite 
pastime, is questionable ; for after a stay of 
only two days at St. Alban’s, where, accord- 
ing to Matthew Paris, he divided his army 
into two parts, and committed the charge 
of that destined for the midland counties 
to his brother, the Earl of Salisbury, he 
set forth for the north. From the testi- 
mony of these Rolls, we find how greatly 
dependent he was still on his foreign mer- 
cenaries, and what princely rewards he be- 
stowed on them. Walerand the German, 
whose name often occurs, is appointed sheritt’ 
of Hertfordshire ; Savary de Mauleon, be- 
sides the confirmation, a few pages before, of 
the grant of coining money for the whole 
dukedom of Acquitaine, receives the rich 
fiefs of Geffry de Magnaville, Earl of Essex, 
and Hugh de Vivon, “ the whole land, with 
all appertaining, of William Malet,” another 
powerful noble. From St. Alban’s John set 
forth with great rapidity for the north; his 
progress seems to have been swift, allowing 
for the difficulties attendant on the move- 
ments of so cumbrous an adjunct as an army, 
in the very depth of winter, for we find him 
at Newcastle within a fortnight. His pro- 
gress is said to have been marked by the 
most cruel and wanton devastation. A cor- 
roboration of this statement may be found in 
the following precept :— 


+The name of this Engel de Cygoigny appears in 
one of the clauses of the original Magna Charta, among 
those of the evil advisers of the king, who were forth- 
with to be removed from their bailiwicks. 

§ There are many instances of the use of counter- 
signs in these Koils. Here is another:—“ ‘The King to 
Robert de Vipont.— If Guido de Castellon will find you 
such security as we elsewhere signified to you by letter, 
then cause him to be liberated by this countersign :— 
namely, we commanded you not to liberate him, 
uniess we should send Thomas de Burgh to you.” 
This is another :—“ That brother E., of St. Maur, 
shall speak to you by word of mouth.’ 
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“The King to Robert Bardolf.—Know ye, 
that we have taken you under our safe conduct 
in coming to us, in staying with us to confer re- 
specting our peace, and in returning ; and know 
ye, that as you belong to the Croises, we have done 
no ill to your lands, neither by fire, nor any other 
means; Wherefore we command you to come to 
us without delay.—At Lexington, 30th Dec.” 

From Newcastle John proceeded to Ber- 
wick; and on his road thither, and during 
his stay, the chronicle of Mailrose, a contem- 
porary testimony, asserts that he and his 
followers committed every atrocity ; and that 
on one occasion he set fire, with his own 
hands, to the house in which he had slept 
the preceding night. The following letter, 
addressed to all “his bailiffs and faithful 
subjects,” seems to prove that little mercy 
was to be expected by any, unless they had 
obtained (and most probably for a “ conside- 
ration”) direct assurance of protection under 
the hand and seal of the sovereign :— 

“ Know ve, that we have taken into our peace 
John de Orreby ; and therefore we command 
that whatever occasion of war mav arise against 
us, ye neither do, or permit, any injury, moles- 
tation, or mischief, to him, his men, and his 
lands.” 

At the beginning of February we find 
John at Giseburn ; and from thence he offers 
letters of safe conduct to all those in the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmorland 
who are willing to return to their allegiance 
and service. During the same month, over- 
tures of peace seem to have been made, for 
we find precepts granting safe conduct to 
“Robert de Ros and Peter de Lruis, with 
all those whom they shall bring with them, 
without arms, to the conference respecting 
making peace ;” and within a few lines we 
also find letters of safe conduct given to the 
bearers of two goshawks, which were to be 
brought to the king. The two following 
precepts are characteristic :— 

“Phillip de Mare (he was sheriff of Notting- 
ham) is commanded to deliver to William de 
Cantilupe and Engel de Cygoigny, 10007. of the 
lord king’s money (de denariis), which are in his 
keeping, to be sent as the lord king directed, and 
let him send at the same time the king’s colt. 
Witness the King.—Stamford, Feb. 28th.” 

“The king to all his bailiffs and faithful sub- 
jects Know ye, that we have received in our 
chamber, on the Sunday after the feast of St. 
Matthew, at Stamford, by the hands of Peter de 
Baillé, clerk, and William of Puris, in money, 
vessels, and plate, 4101. (of the fine) of 10002, 
which the citizens of Lincoln made to us.—Stam- 
ford—Dated the same day.” 

A short time before this John remained a 
few days at Lincoln ; the poor citizens were 
therefore most probably compelled to pay 
this heavy fine, as a thank-ofiering for the 
honour of a royal visit. In March we find 
him at Bedford ; and while there, he receives, 
besides smaller sums for the ransom of pri- 
soners, 331/. for the ransom of those taken 
at Belvoir—a castle which, from many entries 
respecting it, seems to have been at this time 
a most important stronghold. This sum ap- 
pears large ; but from a succeeding precept, 
dated at Hanslope, we find the ransom of 
Baldwin, constable of Ermelingham, esti- 
mated at no less a sum than one thousand 
pounds! that is, fifteen thousand of our pre- 
sent meney. About this time we find him 
receiving several fines “for our grace and 
favour”; and this grace and favour seems 
to have been highly valued, for Fulke d’'Oyry 
pays five hundred marks for it. ‘The im- 





portance of the continued allegiance of the 
Cinque Ports, and the towns on the coast of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, were, we find, duly 
estimated by John; for these Rolls abound 
with instances of extension of privileges, and 
commendations of “ our faithful burgesses, 
who have borne themselves firmly and con- 
stantly in our allegiance and service during 
this war,” as well as letters of safe conduct 
granted to individual burgesses, and to their 
vessels and merchandize. 

We must here remark, that the war seems 
to have been carried on with more respect 
to private property and individual rights 
than we should have expected. Foreign mer- 
chants, burgesses of various towns, women 
desirous of seeing their captive husbands or 
sons—persons evidently neither attended by 
a numerous train, nor capable of paying large 
sums for protection, have letters of safe cou- 
duct granted them. ‘This proves, too, that 
discipline was maintained even among the 
foreign mercenaries, of which John’s army 
was chiefly composed ;—and it further ap- 
pears that the civil power was more than a 
mere name, even during the heat of war, 
since “the Abbess of Meauling and Margaret 
de Modingdon” deemed ihe same security 
sufficient to enable them to pass through the 
very midst of a hostile county. 

In March, the city and strong castle of 
Colchester fell into John’s possession; and 
the following letter shows that he was deter- 
mined to take all he could :— 

“ Know ye, that on the Friday, the feast of 
St. Edward, we received in our wardrobe, from 
the monks of Sybeton, of the goods of our enemies 
excommunicated at Colchester, silver vessels weigh 
ing six score and fourteen marks and a half, and 
in bezauts and other gold, three marks one ounce 
and a half, and four great pitchers de Mazre, with 
feet and handles gilded, and small boxes with 
charters and documents.” 

This is followed by a precept directing 
“that all who bring victuals to the army 
shall suffer no ill or impediment.” The fol- 
lowing introduces us to a well-known monk- 
ish chronicler :— 

“ Ralph of Coggeshall, the monk, and Master 
Stephen of Sparham, whom the lord king sent 
upon his mission, have letters of safe conduct to 
Shoreham.” 

On the 29th of March he acknowledges 
the receipt of crown jewels and royal apparel 
from Henry de Arundel, the preceptor of the 
Knights Hospitallers : these consist, among 
other things, of girdles set with precious 
stones; a“ royal tunic of red silk, with gold- 
smith’s work and precious stones on the 
borders ;” gloves adorned with gems and 
gold flowers; a careanet of diamonds sur- 
rounded by rubies and emeralds; and a crown 
adorned with precious stones, consisting of 
a cross and seven flowers.” These were most 
probably the crown jewels which were lost 
a few months after at the Cross Keys. In 
April, John received 19,000 marks from 
William Brewer; and on the 9th of the same 
month we find him at Reading, from whence 
he sends the following letter, which is the 
first notice, in these Rolls, of Lewis having 
accepted the invitation of the barons to come 
over to their aid. 

* The King to Louis, eldest son of the Kirg 
of France. We send to you J. Prior, of Coven- 
try, and N, Chamberlain, of Reading, by whom 
we signify to you, that if we have interfered 
with you in anything, we will cause it to be 
amended,” 





Louis, however, made preparation to set 

sail for England, as heedless of the excom- 
munication which Innocent had fulminated 
against him, as the barons and the Lon- 
doners, suffering under a similar infliction, 
had been. John, on his part, was not idle: 
we find him giving strict and ample direc- 
tions respecting the custody of his castles, 
and issuing several letters patent addressed 
to “all those who stood out against us in 
this war,” urgently imploring their return 
to their allegiance. In May, Louis set out 
from Calais, with six hundred and ¢ighty 
sail; the weather was unpropitious, and dis- 
persed the fleet, and many of the vessels 
were taken by the mariners of the Cinque 
Ports. ‘There is a most laudatory letter in 
these Rolls, dated June Ist, addressed to the 
barons of Rye, and the other Cinque Ports, 
thanking them “for the good service which 
they and their forefathers have always done,” 
which probably refers to this last “ good ser- 
vice,” especially. Louis at length effected 
his landing at Sandwich, and from thence 
marched to London, where he was well re- 
ceived. The following precept is curious :— 

“The King to the Barons of Winchelsea, 
&e. If our adversary Louis should, in his own 
person, make descent upon your town, we grant, 
that rather than your town should be fired, or 
ye sustain great loss, ye shall give him 200 
marks for ransom. And concerning other things 
we will send to you.—Devizes, June 9th.” 

We shortly after find that Reginald de 
Cornhill, the most confidential perhaps of his 
English servants, had fallen under displea- 
sure, for “ Isabella, wife of Reginald de 
Cornhill, has letters of safe conduct to confer 
with the King respecting the liberation of her 
husband,” and in a subsequent precept we 
find his ransom stated at the enormous sum 
of three thousand marks ! (30,0001.) Several 
ladies have letters of safe conduct on simi- 
lar errands. During this and the following 
month, John continued in the southern part 
of the kingdom. The following letter of safe 
conduct to the merchants of Poictou and 
Gascony, show that the southern counties 
still remained in his allegiance. 

* Know ye, that we grant you our safe and 
secure conduct in coming to England with all 
your goods and merchandize, on your doing ac- 
cording to the just and due customs,” (this pro- 
bably refers to paying the usual tolls) “and here 
to remain, and hence safely to return. And 
therefore do ye land between the Isle of Wight 
and Bristol, in the counties of Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, which are not in the 
hands of our enemies.—Shireburn, Aug. 27.” 

About this time, overtures of peace, pro- 
bably on John’s side, seem to have been 
made, for there is a letter of safe conduct 
for all in the before-mentioned counties who 
were willing to come either with or without 
arms, to the Lord King, “ ad loquendum 
cum eo de pace.” He also directs Rusteng 
de Solar, and another, to liberate, without 
delay, two of the vassals of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, his great opponent, by token, “ that 
you, Rusteng, demanded of us a horn cross- 
bow, and that Godscal told you, in your own 
room, that you ought not to deliver up those 
prisoners, unless by this countersign, that you 
asked us for a cross-bow.”” ‘These prisoners, 
therefore, seem to have been of importance, 
and were probably liberated with a view to 
placate the Earl. The King also addresses a 
letter to the barons of the Cinque Ports, from 
which it appears that they had gone over to 
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Louis; in this he “ prays them, that not- 
withstanding the oath taken to Louis, son of 
the King of France,” they will return to 
their allegiance, seeing that ‘“ we conceive 
nought of wrath or rancour of mind toward 
you; but if ye are willing to return to our 
faith, we will remember you with benefits 
and remuneration worthy of you, and will 
enrich you with liberties and franchises to 
the perpetual exaltation of you and yours.” 
It is probable that the defection of these, his 
favourite towns, preyed deeply upon John’s 
health ; and, from the monkish historians, we 
learn, that in heavy affliction of body and 
mind he set out on his last progress through 
Suffolk and Norfolk. Matthew Paris asserts, 
that on his road Savary de Mauleon plun- 
dered the abbeys of Peterborough and Croy- 
land, and burnt their corn: although these 
laces are not mentioned in the itinerary, 

r. Hardy yet considers it not improbable 
that the King might have visited them in 
his route from Spalding to King’s Lynn. 
We may remark, too, that the phraseology 
used by Matthew Paris seems to refer to 
the King and his army generally, but that 
“these unheard of wickednesses” are ex~ 
pressly attributed to Mauleon and “his ne- 
farious accomplices.” The same authority 
informs us, that at Lynn he was received 
with great joy and many gifts We have 
numerous testimonies, in the volume before 
us, of the attachment of the King to his 
‘* good burgesses of Lynn ;” while there, he 
issues the following :— 

“ Know ye, that we have taken under our 
protection and defence the manors of Werme- 
gay, Stowe, Rungeton, Newton, and Wyneberg, 
and all other lands and possessions of our be- 
loved and faithful Hubert de Burg, our jus- 
ticiar.—9th Oct.” 

On the following day John set out north- 
ward, and on the next night his treasure, 
crown jewels, indeed all his stores, were lost 
in the flood at the Cross Keys. The King, 
sick both in body and mind, was carried to 
the Abbey of Swineshead, from thence to 
Sleaford, and finally to Newark, where, on 
the 13th of October, he died. We have been 
rather disappointed in not finding in these 
Rolls any notice, either of the preceding 
illness of John, or of that loss, which evi- 
dently hastened its crisis; most probably 
those around him were anxious to prevent 
the news of his danger from being known, 
that they might better secure to young 
Henry, who seems to have been with them, 
the possession of the crown.} And therefore, 
even to the last day of his life, we find pre- 
cepts addressed to his bailiffs urging them to 
continue firm in their allegiance, and we 
might almost consider it as affording an ad- 
ditional instance of “ the ruling passion 
strong in death,” that the two last precepts, 
both subscribed “ teste me ipso,” although 
his fingers must have been stiffening in 
death, are to direct payment of the remain- 
ing portions of the fines due from Reginald 








+ The stat tin the p of his will would 
also seem to prove that his death was rather un- 
expected, since in that, (and it was dictated on the 
very day,) he says, ‘‘ Not having sufficient space in 
this time of my weakness, now hastily passing away, 
that my testament should be adapted to every one, 
and for all of my affairs, the ordering and disposition I 
commit to my faithful subjects hereunder written.” 
He then specifies twelve, five clerical and seven lay, 
to arrange his affairs, only directing that he should be 

in Worcester cathedral, and requesting that his 





son Henry wight succeed hin. 


de Cornhill and Robert de Rottel for é their. 


ransoms. 

In our examination of these Rolls we have 
somewhat exceeded the limits we proposed 
to ourselves, but the historical value of the 
foregoing extracts will, we think, be a suf- 
ficient excuse. From a consecutive series, 
such as we have now placed before the 
reader, he will be far better able to estimate 
the value of the Patent Rolls, than from 
a miscellaneous selection, since he will per- 
ceive, what strong corroborations of contem- 
porary chroniclers, what additional informa- 
tion, and how many minute and charac- 
teristic traits, both of the monarch and of the 
times, these state documents supply. As, 
too, the collection of the Patent Rolls at the 
Tower extend, in an almost unbroken series, 
from the third year of John to the close of 
Edward the Fourth’s reign, we are the more 
anxious to direct the attention of our readers 
to this the first volume, because we trust 
it will soon be followed, under the same in- 
telligent superintendence, by many others, 
all throwing important light upon obscure 
and controverted points of history, all ex- 
hibiting vivid and authentic pictures of the 
times, and vindicating a much abused class 
of writers, the monkish historians, and a 
very ill-understood period, the Middle Ages, 
from a mass of ignorant and unmerited ob- 
loquy. 

———EE—EEEEEEEEE 
Goethe's Correspondence with a Young Lady. 
[Second Notice.) 
To a foreign reader, the anecdotes and de- 
scriptions contained in such a familiar cor- 
respondence as this, have an attraction quite 
peculiar. To know something of the temper, 
the personal bearing, and household dis- 
course of those whom we have learned to 
admire at a distance for their deeds or works, 
is a privilege generally reserved for a few 
alone. ‘The enjoyment of this nearer inter- 
course with the gifted of any place or nation 
is a precious thing,—it is perhaps desirable, 
with respect to the great poets and artists of 
Germany, beyond all others. In a country 
where formal usage and convention have 
made less progress than elsewhere in level- 
ling the outward exhibitions of character or 
humour, the tone of an original mind is heard 
with universal distinctness in the slightest 
utterances of speech or action; and the do- 
mestic history of a man of genius is hardly 
less noticeable than his deliberate produc- 
tions. It is therefore exceedingly delightful 
to be led, by such a guide as our fair letter- 
writer, into friendly converse with the chosen 
spirits of her country ; to observe in their 
unreserved discourse the influence of their 
several callings, and to behold amongst them 
the muse of the poet and of the artist, not 
merely honoured with a ceremonious worship, 
but beloved as the companion in all cireum- 
stances of daily life. Every page, almost, of 
the volumes now before us records some fa- 
miliar trait or remembrance of persons whom 
distance (as Madame de Staél has happily 
remarked) had taught us to regard as be- 
longing to the past. Amongst these we re- 
joice to meet Beethoven, that unequalled 
genius, whose marvellous and subtle power 
has given to music a compass and a mastery 
that none before him had ever dared to con- 
ceive. In 1810 our young friend Bettine 
visited Vienna, accompanied by her relation 
Savigny, the distinguished jurist; and here 








she became acquainted with the great com- 
poser, whom our readcrs.will be glad to ap- 
proach in the following passages : 

It is of Beethoven that I will now speak to 
you—with him I have forgotten you and all the 
world beside ; my judgment is indeed still un. 
ripe, but I do not therefore err when I assert 
(what at present is not yet perhaps understood 
or believed), that he strides far beyond the in- 
tellectual advance of all other men,—and shall 
we ever come up with him ?—I doubt it! If he 
but live until the mighty and exalted enigma 
that resides in his soul has ripened to its highest 
perfection ;—yes, if he but accomplish his highest 
aim, he will certainly place in our hands the 
key to a spiritual revelation, which shall bring 
us one step nearer to true happiness. 

This enthusiastic prophecy will appear 
extravagant enough to those who are wont 
to regard the art musical with the contemp- 
tuous eyes of our dear countrymen :—we 
will, however, let our animated little philo- 
sopher proceed in her confession of faith, 
however startling :— 

To you I need not fear to acknowledge that 
I believe in a divine magic, which is the element 
of our spiritual nature :—and this magic Beetho- 
ven employs in his art; all relating to it that he 
can teach you is pure magic—every position is 
the organization of a higher Being—and thus 
indeed does Beethoven feel himself to be the 
founder of a new stage of advance for the senses 
in the spiritual life. * * * All the busy cares 
of mankind move to and fro before him like a 
machine,—he alone, from sources within him- 
self, freely creates the unexpected—the unem- 
bodied. What is intercourse with the world to 
such as he, whom the sunrise finds already at 
his noble task, and who, even when the sun is 
gone down, hardly casts a look abroad—forget- 
ting all care for his bodily sustenance, and ra- 
pidly carried past the flat shores of daily life on 
the stream of inspiration? He said to me him- 
self, “ When I open my eyes, I cannot choose 
but sigh, for what I behold is at enmity with my 
faith, and I am forced to despise the world, 
which has no conception that music is a higher 
revelation than all their wisdom and philoso- 
phy :—it is the wine which inspires new crea- 
tions; and I am the Bacchus that crushes out 
this noble juice for mankind, and makes their 
spirits drunk; and when they are sobered again, 
—then you see what a world of things they have 
fished up to bring back with them to dry land 
again. I have no friend: I must needs live 
alone with myself, but I well know that God is 
nearer me in my art than others: I commune 
with him without fear: evermore have I ac- 
knowledged and understood him; and I am not 
fearful concerning my music, no evil fate can 
befall it ;—and he to whom it is become intelli- 
gible, must become free from all the paltriness 
that the others drag about with them.” 

Here let us interrupt the course of Bet- 
tine’s description for a moment, in order to 
point attention to the spirit of highly-wrought 
and devout enthusiasm, in which the great 
artist looked on the object of his labours. 
We have long felt, in our admiration of his 
noble works, that no vulgar purpose can have 
influenced their production ; and it is in the 
highest degree interesting and instructive to 
be shown what were indeed his views of the 
scope and worthiness of the art which he 
raised to an eminence hitherto unreached. 

All this Beethoven said to me the first time I 
saw him; a feeling of reverence pierced through 
me as he uttered his mind to me with such 
friendly openness ;—I was, moreover, surprised, 
for I had been told that he was uncommonly 
shy to others, and willingly conversed with no 
one. They were afraid to introduce me to him, 
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at I was forced to seck him out alone. He has 
three residences, in which he alternately buries 
himself, one in the country, one in town, and 
the third in the suburbs; here at last I found 
him in the third story. Without being announced, 
I entered—he was seated at the piano. I men- 
tioned my name—he was very friendly, and 
asked, “* Would I like to hear a song he had 
just composed ?”_thereupon he sang with such 
a shrill and piercing voice, that its plaintiveness 
re-acted on the hearer, “ Kennst du das land.” + 
* Tell me, is not that beautiful 2” he said with 
animation—* rarely beautiful !—I will sing it 
again!” My cheerful praise delighted him. 
“Most men are touched by what is good, but 
these are no artist-natures—artists are ardent ; 
they do not weep!” 

How much of the peculiar genius of Beet- 
hoven’s music is conveyed in these few 
words!—upon which, were this the fitting 
place, pages of comment might be written. 

* He accompanied me home, and on the 
way thither, he said those fine things concerning 
art, which I have already mentioned ; during 
this he spoke so loud, standing still in the street 
the while, that it required some courage to listen 
to him:—he spoke with great passion, and in 
a manner too startling to leave me any recollec- 
tion that we were in the street :—every one was 
surprised to see him enter with me in the midst 
of a large party assembled to dine with us. 
After dinner, without being asked, he went to 
the instrument, and played long, and wonder- 
fully: his pride, as well as his genius, was ex- 
cited, and under such an impulse his mind 
creates the inconceivable, and his fingers exe- 
cute the impossible. 

The following passage, wherein Beethoven 
describes the progress of a conception in his 
mind, and its developement in a musical form, 
will be regarded as a revelation of no common 
interest. 

Beethoven remained standing in the oppres- 
sive heat of the sun, and said, “ Goethe’s poems 
exercise a yast power over me, not merely by the 
meaning they contain, but by their rhythm as 
well:—I hecome disposed and urged to compo- 
sition by this language, which, as if by a spiri- 
tual influence, ascends to the forms of a higher 
order of arrangement, and already contains in 
itself the mystery of harmonies. Then, as it 
were from a central point of inspiration, I must 
evolve the melody on all sides—I follow it, and 
eagerly recall it again; I see it escape me, 

vanish amidst the multitude of different impulses 
that start up,—again I seize upon it with re- 
newed passion—I cannot part with it—I must 
multiply it in every form of modulation with 
quick rapture—and at the last moment I obtain 
triumphant mastery over the first musical 
thought—ohserve,—now, that is a symphony !” 

And what symphonies indeed were they, 
—born, as we now learn, in the very bosom 
of poetry, and fostered into the fulness of 
living power, by one himself a great poet ! 

He took me to a grand rehearsal, with full 
orchestra,—there I sat quite alone in a box, in 
the vast unlit space ; single gleams of light 
stole through crevices and knot-holes in the 

walls, dancing like a stream of glittering sparks. 
—There I saw this great genius exercise his so- 
vereignty—O, Goethe! no Kaiser or king feels 
so entirely his power, and that all might pro- 
ceeds from himself, as this Beethoven! He 
stood there with such firm decision—his gestures, 
his countenance expressed the completion of his 
creation ; he prevented every error—every mis- 
conception, not a breath but was under com- 
mand—all were set in the most sedulous activity 
by the mi ajestic presence of his mind. One 


+ Few re ade re will need to » be informed that this 
was his exquisite version of Goethe’s celebrated song 
in the ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 





might prophesy that a spirit like this, in its 
later perfection, will one day appear as the 
ruler of a world.+ 

From these delightful remembrances we 
may now turn to share the fair heroine’s 
sympathy with the gallant men of the Bava- 
rian Tyrol, whose sufferings and constancy 
she may be said almost to have had under 
her very eyes during her residence at Mu- 
nich. The alliance of the Bavarian house 
with Napoleon, our readers will recollect, 
compelled the court of Munich to persecute 
as rebels those brave mountaineers, when 
striking for the cause of Austria—by whom, 
alas! they were so shamefully ill-requited. 
At Munich, therefore, all avowed interest in 
the success of the gallant Tyrolese was re- 
garded as a mark of disaffection, and was 
not without danger; but Bettine was too 
young to enter into reasons of state, and too 
generous to conceal her cordial sympathy ; 
and in no instance, we think, does she ap- 
pear more thoroughly love-worthy than in 
the unaffected display of her anxiety for the 
*‘puir bill folk,” or in her warm indigna- 
tion at the close of their unfortunate struggle. 
We snatch a trait here and there from the 
many letters written during the war, and all 
full of the subject. 

They have said good-bye to operas and music ; 
the illustrious lover of the prima donna goes to 
the wars; the academy hangs out mourning 
lamps, and covers her face till the storm shall 
pass by: and thus all are in silent weary waiting 
for the enemy—who, perhaps, after all, will not 
come. I, too, am in a ferment, and that on the 
revolutionary side. The Tyrolese! I am for 
them, as you may imagine. Oh! I am weary 
of hearing our neighbour's flute from the attic 
panting through its passages all night long !— 
the drum and the trumpet, they make the heart 
bound ! 

««, had I a doublet, and breeches, and hat !” 

I would run over to the plain-faced, right-hearted 
Tyrolese, and make their fair green standard 
flap in the wind. I have a great aptness for 
stratagem, and were I but once there, I could 
certainly do them some service. My money is 
all gone ; a good fellow, an apothecary, invented 
a scheme for conveying it to the Tyrolese pri- 
soners that are kept in strict confinement here. 
The grated windows of the prison face an unoc- 
cupied space by the river; there were gathered 
all day long a pack of naughty boys pelting 
them with mud; towards evening we went 
thither: while one of us, next to the sentinel, 
cried out, “ What smoke is that in the dis- 
tance 2” and the man turned round to look, the 
other showed to the prisoners the glittering coin 
as he wrapped it in paper, and then made it up 
into a ball with the mud; “ Now, take heed”— 
said he; and threw it at the Tyrolese; in this 
manner we succeeded several times—the sentinel 
was quite pleased that the naughty boys could 
aim so truly. 

In another place :— 

I have no spirit and no wit left: oh! had I 
but a friend, who would take me by night “ over 
the hills and far away!” The Tyrolese in this 
cold season are lying amidst the rocks with 
their wives and children—and their heroic breath 
warms all the atmosphere. When I ask Count 
Stadion if the Archduke Charles will not also 
certainly forsake them, he folds his hands toge- 
ther, and says, “that [ will not survive !” 

Why then should I weep for those that have 
breathed out their life with such joyful enthu- 
siasm 2—what makes me thus lament ?—here 
there needs no pity but for me, who must con- 
strain myself so hardly to endure these things. * * 








+ Bettine, it would seem from this passage, has 
some Indian fancies concerning the metempsychosis. 





I have the second sight, Goethe! — I see the 
tall, mighty oaks, the dwellings, the men, the 
green meadows—the happy flocks, the fondly 
tended wealth of this people of heroes—I see 
all clothed with greater beauty ascend with 
them to heaven,—all, even to the trusty hound, 
that, in defence of his master, like him despised 
death. * * * 

To-day is the 18th of May—the trees are all 
in bloom—what will happen yet ere the fruit 
ripens! Yesterday eve the sky glowed redly 
over the Alps yonder—not with the fires of sun- 
set! No! with the flames of slaughter. There 
were they perishing in the flames—the mother 
with her sucking child !—here all was resting in 
the silent peace of night, and the dew was cool- 
ing the grass—there the blaze was baking to a 
cinder the ground soaked with noble blood! I 
spent half the night on the tower in the palace 
gurden—looking at the ruddy glow—and know 
not what to think of it; nor could I pray, for it 
profits them not, and God’s destiny is greater 
than all sorrow, and outweighs every lamenta- 
tion. Ah! if yearning grief be prayer, why 
hath not God heard my fervent entreaty ? 

My last dream this morning !—there came to 
me, on a battle field, a man of gentle counte- 
nance and steadfast bearing ; (it may be Hofer ;) 
he stood amidst the dead bodies and said to me, 
* All these dicd with great joyfulness!” At the 
same instant I awoke in tears. 


With one other passage, written on hear- 
ing the tidings of Hofer’s execution, we must 
complete the interesting picture. 

I had foliowed Hofer step by step. How often, 
after the burden and heat of the day, has he 
lain concealed throughout the deep night in the 
lonely mountains, and taken counsel with his 
own pure conscience! and this man, whose soul, 
unsoiled by one serious fault, lay open to all, an 
xample of innocence and heroism, has now at 
last, on the 20th of February, suffered death, as 
the completion of his great destiny. How could 
it be otherwise 2? Was he to live on, and endure 
disgrace, like the rest? It might not be; and 
thus God has ordained it for the best, that he, 
after a brief pause from this bright, patriotic in- 
spiration, in full strength and consciousness of 
his desert, and worse, contrary to his destined 
fate, should be torn for ever from his wretched 
country! For a fortnight he lay in the dun- 
geon at Porta Molina, with many other Tyrolese. 
He received his sentence with unshaken stead- 
fastness. They would not let him take leave 
of his beloved countrymen ; the drums drowned 
the wailing and lamentation of the Tyrolese 
prisoners. By the hands of the priest he sent 
them all the money he had left; and requested 
they might be told, that he went to death with 
good cheer, and looked for their prayers to 
attend him on his way. As he passed by the 
doors of their prison, they all fell on their knees 
and wept. At the place of execution, he said, 
“he stood before his Creator, and, standing, 
would yield up his spirit tohim.” He gave the 
corporal a piece of money, coined during his 
administration, with the charge, “ that he should 
bear witness that, in his latest moments, he felt 
himself bound to his unfortunate country by every 
tie of constant faith :”—and then he cried out, 
“Fire!” ** I must close my letter: what 
more could I write to you?—the whole world 
has lost its colour for me! 

It is but justice to the poet, to whom these 
letters were addressed, to give one specimen 
of the manner in which he returned the 
various offerings of his young votary. The 
following graceful little note was written in 
acknowledgment of the journal kept at his 
desire, from which an extract has already 
been made :— 

Dear Bettine,—I have again been guilty of an 
oversight, in omitting to mention the reception 
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of your diary. You must think me unworthy 
of so beautiful a gift; and yet I cannot convey 
in words what I owe to you. You are my only 
dearest child; to whom I joyfully owe every 
bright glance into a spiritual life; which, with- 
out you, perhaps, I should never more have 
enjoyed. The book is treasured up in a place 
where I keep continually within reach all your 
dear letters, so full of beauty. For these I can 
never thank you sufliciently ;—only this I may 
say, that I let noday pass without turning them 
over. At my window grow a carefully tended 
selection of graceful foreign plants. Every new 
flower and bud that welcomes me at early morn- 
ing is cropped, and deposited, according to the 
Indian custom, as a “grass-offering,” in your 
dear book. All that you write is a spring of 
health, whose crystal drops impart a joy to my 
life. Continue to bestow on me this refresh- 
ment, which is now become necessary to me. 

We must now conclude; without, however, 
having exhausted a tenth part of the passages 
marked for extraction. We have, it may be 
hoped, exhibited enough to justify the praise 
bestowed upon a publication, the equal of 
which, in vivacity and original character, we 
have not met with for many a day. 





The Poetry of Life. By Sarah Stickney. 

2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Ir may appear to many, that, in these days 
of mechanism and money-getting, when the 
perpetual excitement of political movement, 
and the increased exertion required to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, leave the contem- 
plative little leisure for dreaming, and offer 
still less encouragement for him to reveal his 
visions, the authoress of two volumes, treat- 
ing of the materials of poetry, when poetry 
itself is so little called for, must have written 
rather for the relief of her own mind than for 
the sympathy of others. We are not of this 
opinion, 

It is true that the poetry of Flowers— 
Trees—Evening—The Moon—Rural Life— 
Painting—Sound—Language—Love—Grief 
—Woman—the Bible—Religion, hardly re- 
quired a new expounder; or, if one offered, 
it might reasonably be required of him, that 
he should command a grasp of thought, a force 
of language, a brilliancy of illustration, which 
it is no disparagement to the authoress of 
these two well-intended volumes, to say, that 
she does not possess. But if Miss Stickney 
had dealt rather in details than generalities, 
she might, we think, have wrought on her 
favourite subject with equal enthusiasm and 
greater chance of success. 

We are not among the desponding lauda- 
tores temporis acti, panegyrists of the past, 
who believe that the spirit of poetry is dead, 
because its voice has all but ceased to be 
heard among us. We know it to be immor- 
tal, though the forms under which it may 
appear are as various as the avatars of the 
fabled Indian divinity. To speak in parables, 
it may be one of the conditions of our age, 
that the waters of the celestial fountain 
should flow widely through the humble 
channels of every-day life, instead of, as of 
old, gushing forth in solitary places fur the 
gladdening and refreshment of the elect, who 
made pilgrimages to the haunts of its up- 
springing. We hoped to have seen this truth 
traced out, and, as the old divines would 
have said, “improved,” in the work before 
us. We should, indeed, call him a bene- 
factor who would point out to the people 
the light which shines amidst the chaos of 





tionately disentangle the spiritual from the 
sensual in all its cares and concernments; and, 
finding that we are too worldly or impatient 
to be charmed by the beautiful phantoms 
which delighted our more simple-hearted 
and contemplative forefathers,— create for 
us a new world of lofty hopes and ‘fancies 
chaste and noble,’ even out of the unpro- 
mising materials which this trading and un- 
quiet age furnishes. It would be his task to 
reconcile its mechanical tendency with the 
diviner mind within us,—to whisper to those 
who bewail their imprisonment in cities, 
that the human heart beats as strongly in the 
factory as in the open field; that as high as- 
pirations may be kindled over crowded pages 
of calculations, or amidst the fumes of the 
laboratory, as ever stirred the bosom of en- 
thusiast, dwelling— 


in the forests lone, 
Or at the feet of mountains huge and gray ;— 


he should show us that the power and pic- 
turesque imagery of the days of the strong 
hand have yielded to the far mightier influence 
of the strong mind; that there is a moral sub- 
lime in reality, to which we must all bow— 
even while we keep a corner of our hearts 
open to the graceful shadows and traditions 
of the past. It is possible that our view 
of the subject may be extreme; but it is 
worth considering, and we are sure that it 
may be worked out—nay, that it is working 
out in our literature. 





Travels in Chili, Peru, and on 
Amazons, during the years 1827—1832. 
By E. Poeppig—[feise in Chile, ete.] 
Leipzig, 1835 ; London, Black. 

Happy the man who loves and studies na- 

ture! The object of his attachment is sure to 

smile on him in return. Wherever he roams, 
in whatever clime he travels, he finds his 
gratification as ample as the field of his re- 
search. The cultivated ficlds seem arranged 
to please him; the sunburnt desert fills him 
with the interest of an unsolved problem ; 
in the bare rocky steeps of the Andes he 
exultingly traces the construction of the 
solid framework of the globe; and he hails 
with rapture the thick and tangled forest as 
a store of endless treasures. E. Poeppig, 
the German traveller, whose volume lies now 
before us, is a man of this happy mood, and 
his ardour, we doubt not, has fully satisfied 
the wishes of those friends of natural his- 
tory who, having subscribed a moderate sum 
of money for the purpose of collecting plants 
and zoological specimens, intrusted to his 
hands the execution of their projects. He 
tells us that he has brought home with him 

17,000 plants, above 300 exuvie of birds and 

beasts, besides shells without number, and 

geological specimens. ‘The results of his 

scientific investigations are to appear in a 

future work. Into the volume of his narrative, 

which is now before us, Dr. Poeppig has com- 
pletely succeeded in infusing the mild and 
genial character of his pursuits. It is pos- 
sible that the German naturalist has dipped 
into the Greek Anthology—nay, he may even 
be deeply versed in the mysteries of longs 
and shorts; yet he is quite free from the 
superciliousness of so many of our English 
travellers, who, with all their air of superior 
civilization, are too often incompetent ob- 
servers of the phenomena of nature. Satis- 
fied with the abundant resources of hill and 





the River of 


ordinary life; who would zealously and affec~ 





dale, he is raised above the artificial wants 
of society, and divesting himself of the pre- 
judices which arise from conventional usages, 
feels himself not incapable of maintaining a 
cordial intercourse with his fellow men, how- 
ever simple and unrefined they may chance 
to be. If our readers, trusting too implicitly 
in the descriptions of old writers, believe 
Chili to be an ever-verdant Puradise, they 
are grievously mistaken. The scenery of 
that favoured country has, like all mundane 
things, its vicissitudes ; and, at the close of 
the dry season, Valparaiso, notwithstanding 
the promise of its name, is a spot particularly 
calculated to mortify and disgust the newly- 
arrived stranger. 

We, says our author, who during a long voy- 
age (round Cape Hom) had seen nothing but 
black and dreary rocky islands, and a cheerless 
sky, now (in the Bay of Valparaiso) looked 
round us in vain to discover some green tree or 
grassy slope. In whatever direction the eye 
turned, it was sure to encounter monotonous steep 
clitis of grey syenite, which are all connected 
with the same semicircular mountain ridge. The 
sides and summit of this ridge, are painted in 
the colours of an old brick, brown and red, and 
not a single group of trees breaks this dull uni- 
formity, inasmuch as the parched ground is ca- 
pable only of nourishing a few bushes with 
woody boughs and greyish leaves. Many broad 
slopes are quite destitute even of these, and are 
either covered with heaps of stones, or split into 
reddish gaps and ravines. Narrow and dange- 
rous paths wind over the summit of the ridge, 
and along these, involved in ruddy clouds of 
dust, long trains of mules, laden with the pro- 
ductions of the country, descend to the port. 
The deep and dark gullies, which sink down 
from the mountain top to the sea side, have no 
signs of a living brook; their perpendicular 
rocky sides are still barer than the rest. It is 
only at the bottom of those gullies, where some 
soil has been heaped together, that one remarks 
a faint tint of green, a trace of the careful garden 
culture of the poor peasant, during a short pe- 
riod of the year. A line of irregular houses, 
hardly distinguishable from the dark rocks which 
rise immediately behind, mingled with low 
straw huts, and without any public buildings or 
towers to set them off, press on the narrow sandy 
beach. Numerous little cabins, like birds’-nests, 
hang one above another on the ledges of the 
rocks, but so narrow are they, and confined, that 
a stranger can hardly bring himself to think 
them habitable. Farther to the left, extends a 
broader strand, on which are some rows of houses 
of no very imposing appearance, above the dusty 
roots of which, a tree is here and there seen to 
rise. This is the suburb called Almendral, which, 
but for the difiiculty its shallow shelving strand 
presents to the approach of boats, would probably 
become, from its greater spaciousness, the busy 
and mercantile quarter of the town. 

Valparaiso, though the chief commercial 
entrepdot of Chili, and indeed one of the most 
flourishing sea-ports of South America, is 
nevertheless peculiarly unfortunate in its 
local situation. The bay affords no shelter 
to shipping during the winter months; the 
country which surrounds it is of the most 
barren description ; and the want of space at 
the base of the cliffs prevents the improve- 
ment of the town. But, in spite of these dis- 
advantages, the place has increased rapidly 
of late years, and is supposed to contain at 
present above 20,000 inhabitants. Of this 
number 3,000 are strangers. The dissipation 
prevalent among the foreign merchants, who 
are the most wealthy portion of the popula- 
tion, and the dissolute manners of the lower 
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orders, characteristic of all sea-ports, are apt 
to betray strangers, on their first arrival at 
Valparaiso, into an unfavourable and erro- 
neous estimate of Chilian morality. 

Extreme aridity, however, is the reproach 
of only the northern half of Chili, where 
rain rarely falls, where there is little wood 
to protect the ground from the scorching 
rays of the sun, and where, consequently, 
the verdure spreads but a little way from the 
banks of the rivers. South of the river Maule 
(lat. 36° S.) the country wears a different 
aspect. 

Our author having herborized a sufficient 
time in the vicinity of Valparaiso, ascended 
towards the Cordillera, and found little 
change in the vegetation within the height 
of 4,000 feet above the sea. His new 
dwelling, at a considerable elevation, and 
near the perpetual snows of the Andes, 
was a straw-thatched hut, covered in at the 
sides with cow-hides. Here he passed 
some months, roaming along the valleys by 
day, and retiring under his humble roof at 
sunset to arrange the produce of his day’s 
labour. His longest excursion was to La 
Cumbre, the highest ridge crossed by the 
road which conducts over the Cordillera to 
Mendoza. The impression which this moun- 
tain scenery made on him, will be best 
learned from his own words :— 

The character of the Andes is widely different 
from that which every body, on even a short 
acquaintance, acknowledges to be the distin- 
guishing one of the Alps of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol. Without entering into the particulars 
of natural history, which might detract from the 
expression of the general features, it is, perhaps, 
not quite impossible to give a brief account of 
this difference. An awful extent of desert—the 
perfect nakedness of the immense rocky preci- 
pices—a gigantic scale which cannot for a mo- 
ment be lost sight of—the scanty vegetation of 
the gorge-like valleys—the ceaseless ruin and 
rolling down of the rocky mountain walls which 
extend in endless uniformity and bareness, and 
a universal savageness that makes one shudder. 
—such are the principal characteristics of the 
Andes. In the outline of the Alps there reigns 
an extraordinary variety—one peak rises above 
another; near the form of the rounded dome 
springs up that of the pointed pyramid, or of 
the zigzag and grotesquely notched ridge. Not 
so in the Andes, which, far and near, appear like 
an undivided wall with few and widely separated 
culminating points. Every single group of them 
presents an immeasurable and uniform mass 
which fills the mind with the idea of ada- 
mantine fixedness and solidity. But the very 
circumstance that nature here disdains to 
heighten the expression of the great by contrast, 
is the cause why the Andes make a much pro- 
founder impression on the mind than the Alps: 
yet, this impression being derived from a single 
element—vastness, the fancy finds it difficult to 
retain, for a length of time, a faithful image of 
such scenes. 

The view from the Cumbra is not such as 
one might expect from the elevation of the 
ground (11,000 feet above the sea). The 
slope of the ridge is gradual on both sides, 
particularly the eastern; and inferior ridges 
intercept, in a great degree, the view of the 
distant plains, which, where partially disco- 
vered, seem to fade away in the horizon. 
The line, apparently strictly horizontal, which 
marks the limit of the everlasting snows on 
the surrounding summits of the Cordillera, 
adds to the stern, rigid effect of those per- 
pendicular rocky buttresses which charac- 
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terize the Andes. Many of the glens in 
these mountains are at least 5,000 feet deep, 
while the walls of rock which enclose them, 
scarcely deviate from the perpendicular line. 
These frowning precipices condemn the 
ground beneath them to everlasting sterility. 
The Chilian Andes, north of lat. 36 N., 
though nowhere less than eighty miles across, 
hardly offer a single spot of which human 
industry can take advantage. ‘The banks of 
fertile soil accumulated in some of the valleys, 
stand on a precarious tenure, and are liable 
to be shifted or carried away by the floods of 
winter. Bat, in general, the deep glens of 
the Cordillera, strewed over with enormous 
heaps of stones, are destitute of all vegetation 
whatever, save here and there a species of 
valeriana, which, rising from among the 
stones, begins the slow process of forming a 
vegetable mould, and supplies the traveller 
in these lonely wildernesses with a tolerable 
fuel. On the road over the Cumbra, by 
which the intercourse between Chili and 
Buenos Ayres is chiefly maintained, small 
stone houses, called Casuchas, were erected 
by the Spanish government for the shelter of 
travellers overtaken by snow-storms. These 
little buildings, ruined in the wars of the 
revolution, still remain in a dilapidated state. 
In like manner, the only three stone bridges 
of which Chili could boast, were destroyed in 
those wars, and are not likely to be speedily 
rebuilt. Our author, who crossed the river 
of Aconcagua, on his return from the Cumbra 
to the coast, near the ruins of one of these 
bridges, gives the following curious account 
of the operation :— 

The mode of crossing the river, which isfarfrom 
inconsiderable, is ofa very peculiar kind, whenever 
the height of the flood renders the ordinary method 
of fording impracticable. On both banks of the 
river, are men whose occupation it is to conduct 
travellers through the bounding torrent, which, 
in some places, breaks violently over concealed 
rocks. These men are called Vaqueanos; they 
are peasants, take pride and pleasure in their 
dangerous occupation, and are, in general, re- 
markable for their great bodily strength, and 
for their large and well-trained horses. The 
preparations are soon made ; as soon as the party 
plunge into the stream, the guides press them- 
selves close to the travellers on both sides, and 
fasten him between them in such a way, that, 
even if he were to lose his balance, he cannot 
easily fall from the saddle. These men govern 
the horses with such unerring skill, that they re- 
main constantly pressed together. Wherever 
the depth is so great that the horses must swim, 
the guides seize the reins of the middle horse, 
and bid the traveller shut his eyes, lest his head 
grow dizzy. The water rushes by with astound- 
ing rapidity and deafening noise, and, in our 
case, was cold enough to make all three com- 
plain of the bath, since even the horse that 
swims best plunges so deep into the stream as to 
wet the rider to the hips. It is not until after 
being freed from the tight grasp of the two 
guides, that one perceives that they hold the lasso 
always ready, in order to save the traveller, if, in 
spite of their precautions, he should be snatched 
away by the waves. On the coasts of Peru, 
between Lambayeque and Truxillo, are many 
broad mouths of rivers, or rather, arms of the 
sea, which can be crossed in this way alone, 
since, though generally too shallow to admit of 
boats, they have many deep places through which 
it is necessary to swim. There the Chimbador, 
who takes the office of the Chilian Vagueano, 
makes the traveller mount behind him, while 
he manages the horse. It is said that these men 
(the Chimbadors) who are almost always men 








of colour, and who ride into the water in a state 
of perfect nakedness, always carry with them a 
long knife for the purpose of stabbing the pas- 
senger, should the latter fall off, and, grasping 
his guide in the agony of despair, threaten to 
involve both in a common destruction. 

Shortly after his visit to Aconcagua, Dr. 
Poeppig set out on a journey across the 
Cordillera to Mendoza, and bivouacked in a 
wild ravine near a bounding torrent, which 
rushed from beneath the perpetual snows 
that clad the surrounding heights. Early 
next morning he proceeded, without the 
assistance of Vaqueano or Chimbador, to 
cross the torrent, which was not above 
twenty paces wide. His Chilian servant got 
over safely, but he himself was carried away 
by the force of the current, and escaped de- 
struction only by springing on a rock in the 
middle of the stream, whence he was dragged 
ashore by means of the lasso, benumbed, 
bruised, and covered with blood. In the 
meantime he saw two of his laden mules 
whirled off with the speed of lightning by 
the angry torrent, and shooting down the 
ravine, disappear over a cataract. With 
those poor animals he lost his instruments, 
books, and other equipments of a scientific 
traveller, so that he was compelled to change 
his plans, and returning to Valparaiso, in 
order to repair his loss as far as possible, to 
direct his course to Southern Chili, whither 
we shall, in due time, follow him. 

But before we leave Northern Chili, we 
must cast a glance at certain gifts of nature 
possessed by that country, which, we dare 
say, are, in the opinion of many, more than 
sufficient to compensate its cheerless and 
sunburnt aspect ; we allude to its mines of 
gold, silver, and copper. Our author speaks 
unfavourably—indeed, we think rather ill- 
humouredly—of mining speculations in Chili. 
It may be true that the gold washed down 
by the rivers is not worth seeking, and that 
it is difficult, under the actual circumstances 
of the country, while the price of labour is 
high, fuel scarce, and there exists no facili- 
ties of carriage by roads or navigable rivers, 
to obtain a profit from the mines of copper 
or silver; but while Dr. Poeppig —— 
a rapid progress of the Chilian people in 
every other respect, why should he hesitate 
to admit that they possess in their mines a 
fund of wealth which will grow continually 
more productive as the skill and capital em- 
ployed on them increases? Besides, there 
are mines, we should rather say beds, of 
silver in Chili, the future value of which 
need not be calculated in this phlegmatic 
manner. In May 1832 a poor peasant, 
while tending his goats on the dry plains 
about twenty leagues south of Copiapo, tore 
up a bush, and at its root found a mass of 
pure silver. A similar accident first disco- 
vered the mines of Copiapo, and, indeed, the 
treasures of Potosi. The goatherd’s secret 
soon got wind; within the first four days 
were discovered sixteen veins of silver ore ; 
in eight days twenty-five veins, and forty in 
three weeks, not including the small ramifi- 
cations. The ore was everywhere rich; near 
the surface the metal was nearly pure, 
(some specimens gave 93 per cent. of pure 
silver), and disseminated in masses of many 
pounds weight. These mines, which pro- 
mised to become the Potosi of Chili, extend 
over a surface of 100 square leagues, and are 
a treasure for future ages, for at present the 
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Chilians can only scratch the surface of them. 
But we must not permit these forebodings of 
boundless wealth to carry us beyond our just 
limits, so we close Dr. Poeppig’s agreeable 
volume for the present, with the intention of 
again returning to it. 


The Works of William Cowper, with a Life 
of the Author. By Robert Southey, L.L.D. 
Vol. I. Baldwin & Cradock. 

Tuere have been few men to the contempla- 

tion of whose lives and characters the world 

of readers has turned with such universal 
interest and respect as to Cowper. In our 


literature he occupies a fortunate and striking 


yosition, as among the foremost of those who 

roke through the formal and chilling ordi- 
nances of classicism, which had so long re- 
strained the expression of imagination, and 
even of the common affections of the heart, in 
our poetry. ‘The scholar loves his memory asa 
vigorous and correct translator—the reli- 
gious student delights in speculating upon the 





workings of his mournful, darkened, but 
always pious, spirit,—while the less exchisive | 
reader finds in his easy and graceful Letters 
a delightful fireside book—even though, like 
ourselves, he may not agree with his biogra- 
pher in styling him the best of our letter- 
writers; andin his Poemsahealth and a nature 
for which he may in vain search among the 
writings of the more feverish and impas- 
sioned school; while the one or two incidents 
which make up his personal history, have a 
sadness and a singularity, the charm of which, 
we suspect, will be slow to pass away. 
Much of novelty in the biography of the 
joet was hardly to be expected ; and, accord- 
ingly, we have not been disappointed at find- 
ing little in the volume before us with which 
we were not previously acquainted. But 
there is no one among our living writers who 
unites research, taste, and sincerity (the three 
grand requisites of the biographer), so de- 
lightfully as Dr. Southey ; and it is almost 
superfluous to say, that his work is as read- 
able for its anecdotes and contemporary 
sketches, as for its clear, manly, and elegant 
style. To use his own phrase, he has 
wrought in mosaic. He has dwelt, in his 
own happy manner (and we think wisely), 
upon Cowper's carly London associates 
—Colman, Thornton, Lloyd, and Churchill ; 
thereby giving a life to the earlier portion of 
the poet’s career, which, under the hands of 
sectarian biographers, has been hurried 
over as a period it would be painful and in- 
discreet to examine closcly; thereby also 
making good his defence of Cowper against 
the violent expressions of self-condemnation, 
which appear in his own writings, and which 
were as morbid as the dark scenes in his 
chamber at the Temple, or the subsequent 
aberrations of his fearful and exciteable spirit. 
A little new light, too, is thrown on the dif- 
ference between Mrs. Unwin and Lady Aus- 


tin, with whose settlement at Olney this first 


volume is brought to a close. The latter 
lady, it seems, was somewhat extravagant in 
her notions of friendship, and, on Cowper's 
mildly and firmly pointing this out, resented 
his sincerity with a temporary cessation of 
intercourse. We may just mention another 
point in Cowper's history, which we have 
never seen clearly stated before—namely, 
that, after his retirement to Huntingdon, his 
income was generously supplied to him by a 


As regards elegance of form and beauty of 
illustration, we can have no hesitation in 
placing this edition of Cowper’s works above 
any which have hitherto appeared. The 
portrait of the poet’s mother is perfect : there 
is a purity and a tenderness of expression 
in the countenance, which give an increased 
interest and reality to those (his most beau- 
tiful) lines addressed to her picture. The 
vignette—Cowper’s birthplace, the rectory 
at Berkhamstead—is a beautiful thing by 
Harvey, engraved by Goodall. 


Conti the Discarded ; with other Tales and 
Fancies. By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Wr have’ been greatly pleased with these 
volumes, and we say so at once, because we 
were somewhat chary of kind and encourag- 
ing words on a former occasion to this same 
writer. We need hardly add, even for Mr. 
Chorley’s information, that, if it were our 
humour to be critical, we could discourse 
gravely on many weak points in the work; 
but we have been pleased with it, not merely 
for its own merit, but because it shows ma- 
nifest progression: the writer has advanced 
with a bold manly stride—he evidently sees 
his way more clearly, writes more directly to 
his purpose ; indeed, there are scenes in ‘Conti’ 
(we would instance the interview between 
the father and son,) of sustained interest and 
power that, to us, are an earnest of better 
things to come. 

The work contains two tales, and about a 
hundred pages of what are called Fancies 
of Music. We like them all, varying in degree 
of course, but still liking all. 

‘Conti’ is a tale of passionate excitement 
throughout. There are, here and there, 
quiet scenes, that come with healing on their 
wings to the impatient spirit, but they are 
incidental, rather than essential to the de- 
velopement of the story. It was one of these 
which first fixed our attention; for novel- 
reading is to us rather a laborious duty than 
a labour of love, and it is not often that we 
surrender ourselves to the fascination of the 
charmer, “charm he never so wisely.” Here 
it is—we know not how it will read in this 
fragmentary state; but we will trust it to 
speak for itself ‘The young Conti had just 
arrived at Nuremburg, and was sitting silent 
and sad in the public room at the Golden 
Kette :— 

* When—behold !—as if to answer him, and 
cheer him from his dismal mood, a strain of 
music came merrily up the streets,—from four 
fresh bovish voices singing in parts. He felt that 
their song was one of hope and comfort, though 
he did not comprehend its language. He was 
not wrong—the words ran thus :— 

The Brothers’ Evening Song. 

Gather round us, brave and young— 

Lo! the last red sunbeam shines— 
Leave your toils, the day declines, 

Work by night is wrong. 

Nay,—we’ll none of wrinkling brows, 

Angry tongue, or envious glance,— 

Ve are bound for glad carouse, 

Clean bright hearth, and sprightly dance : 
Quick for these your labours leave— 
O the merry golden eve! 

Maidens ! —household tasks are now 
Vinished by all thrifty hands— 
Come, ye white-armed angel-bands, 

Making heaven below: 

Frank, and kind, and free from wiles, 

Mirthfui all, of nought afraid, 

Gather round us—let your smiles 


“ * There come the Silbermanns !’ cried a clear 
female voice, as a lattice above stairs was hastily 
tossed open. * Wilt thou not come to the win- 
dow and listen, Gretchen 2” 

** The answer from the interior of the room 
was not heard by the boy, who was intent upon 
the music as it came nearer and not slowly, 

Student, in thy garret home, t 

Raise thy pale and aching brow: 
Study livelier lessons now 

Than that rusty tome. 

Grave divine,—whose holy zeal 

Scorns not harmless mirth to share, 

Learned pbysician,—skilled to heal 

Scratches caught in Cupid’s snare, 

Chorus all our gladsome lay, 
O the merry close of day! 

“ Presently the singers passed ; four boys, each 
of them a few vears older than Giulio, but, what 
was strange, all apparently nearly of the same 
age. ‘They were all dressed alike in garments 
of homely manufacture ; wore low-crowned caps 
of dark cloth upon their heads, and their shirt 
collars thrown open. Each hada roll of music 
under his arm, and a short stick or truncheon in 
hishand. This similarity of costume was height- 
ened by a resemblance, not of feature, but of ex. 
pression ; such as those acquire who live much 
together in concord, and are interested in similar 
pursuits. They went gaily on their way, casting 
many a lively word and glance after the free. 
spoken innocent girls whom they encountered, 
being apparently on good terms with half the 
town. Such a picture of brotherly love and hap- 
piness made Giulio’s heart vearn towards them, 
and he watched them wistfully as they disap- 
peared round a sharp corner of the street, and 
listened greedily till the last chord of their voices 
had died into utter silence.” 

This scene introduces the boy pleasantly 
to the house of the fine-hearted old enthusiast 
musician, where he was henceforth to spend 
many pleasant years. We are afraid our 
next extract will be too brief to bring the 
reader acquainted with the gentle inmates, to 
whom we are, in the work itself, introduced 
as to a party of friends, and we shake hands 
with old Silbermann, as if we had been one of 
his former pupils :— 


“ Tt was some days after he had been appoint- 
ed to his closet-chamber in Master Silbermann’s 
clean and intricate old house, some days after 
he had ceased to hear anything around him but 
strange tongues, or to see any but strange faces, 
before Giulio could think of his present residence 
as his home,—could really bring his mind to 
tuke in the fact that Father Vanezzi had alone 
set forth for Italy, leaving him to follow the 
bent of his natural tastes and inclinations undis- 
turbed. But Master Silbermann’s was not a 
mansion wherein day-dreams had room to 
flourish. The old man was strict as well as 
kind-hearted, inflexible in enforcing rules of 
discipline as well as indulgent ; and it was well 
for Giulio that the routine of habits to which he 
was immediately introduced, when once received 
asa child of the house, was so completely con- 
sidered a matter of course by all its inhabitants, 
that not one of them seemed for an instant to 
advert to the stranger’s having heretofore led a 
very different life to his present one,—to think 
that it might be advisable to break so wild a 
colt into harness by degrees. The rigorous carly 
rising, the appointed hours spent by the boys in 
the practice of their different instruments (Giu- 
lio’s was to be the organ, and Carl was to initiate 
him into his preliminary mysteries), came so 
naturally to all around him, that he found it 
impossible to express his feeling that the yoke 
of regularity now laid upon him, was at times 
wofully irksome to one who had been used to 
ramble about in a shrubbery for a day together, 








Brighten as the day-beams fade. 
Dark or fair,—or short or tall— 





contribution among his relatives. 


Darlings! we have hearts for all! 


whenever he pleased,—and to look into some 
clear brook by the hour, instead of looking into 
| adictionary. The exercise of this involuntary 
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self-command strengthened his mind, though it 
never shook off the shade of pensiveness with 
which nature and circumstances had coloured it. 
In body he remained weak, compared with his 
robust new companions, who regarded him as a 
sort of plaything, and would knock him about in 
their noisiest moments—and these were so riotous 
as he had never before dreamed of—with a cer- 
tain carefulness, as if he were some delicate thing 
they were afraid of injuring. He was a favourite 
with all of them, but he loved his own master 
best,—nor were any of them jealous of the pre- 
ference he showed for Carl. 

* This was indeed a noble fellow, one of whom 
a prince might have been made, without bring- 
ing any discredit upon the royal purple. There 
was in his composition that fascinating mixture 


of bravery and gentleness, which in the days of 


chivalry would have made him some beauty’s 
champion even in the period of his page-ship ; 
of all the four brothers (so they call them- 
selves) he was the lowest born,—the child of a 
vagrant woman, who had crawled into Nurem- 
burg in the last stage of starvation, and died 
upon the steps of Silbermann’s door, after the 
bitter frost of a Christmas night. The benevolent 
and eccentric musician (the world sometimes 
confounds the two epithets) had taken him in as 
immediately as if the matter had admitted of no 
question,—troubled himself with no inquiries as 
to his relationship, but brought him up on his 
own knee; and in the secret of his heart loved 
him the best of all his pupils, because Carl was 
all his own, whereas with each of the others he 
had received some fee. And never did good 
Samaritan reap a richer reward for his charity, 
than did this happy man receive in the love and 
talent displayed by this foundling—a love which 
years made him not ashamed to own ;—talent 
enough to have stocked twenty dull brains, and 
yet leave a sufficiency for its owner. * The rogue 
could learn anything,’ was Silbermann’s boast, 
—and this without any pretence of superiority, 
or (what was still more provoking to the stupid) 
without any apparent labour. Ile was as bold 
as a lion, and as playful as a kitten ; before he 
was fifteen he had turned the heads of half the 
pretty women in Nuremburg; the best organist, 
(besides bearing an honourable part in the fa- 
mily quartett,) and the best singer in all the 
town. He led the band into frequent freaks, 
and always managed to secure them a suflicient 
pardon ; as industrious as an ant, if not so care- 
ful, for he threw about him whatever little money 
he possessed, without scruple or heed. He 
might be called thoughtless, and yet he was 
never found wanting when called upon—could 
beat Earnest in wisdom, and Fritz in fun, and 
Leonhard in love-making, and outdo Giulio in 
enthusiasm ; and it is not wonderful that the 
Italian, though their natures were as different 
as the circumstances of their birth and abandon- 
ment, took to him amazingly. It was a tie for 
life.” 

We regret, that our readers cannot now 
accompany us to hear a young musical pro- 
digy, who, though she first figures in a little 
obscure lodging in this old German city, 
is afterwards to play a distinguished part, 
both in the novel and the world. We must, 
however, skip over some few years, and be- 
hold Giulio and Celestina are about to make 
their début together, at the San Carlos, Ce- 
lestina is a well-drawn character—it is not, 
perhaps, original, but it is well developed— 
the blossom and the fruit are from the same 
tree: she is precisely what circumstances 
must have made her; but those circumstances 
we shall leave our readers to discover for 
themselves :— 

“* Very proper and polite doings these!’ ex- 
claimed La Celestina ; ‘and this is what you 
call making love to me all day long! Nay, then, 





Iam sure that no prima donna in Naples was 
ever so well provided with wooers as i am, for 
I have not seen the shadow of a male creature 
for the last six hours! I will not sulfer such 
neglect, I declare J will not! Lalwayvs knew 
that Carlo was a flirt, but that you, Giulio—my 
countryman too—should go and do the same! 
O I never thought yeu would serve me so !” 

“With this volley of mock reproach did La 
Celestina greet the two brothers, upon their 
entering the little chamber almost at the same 
moment, some hours later than the interview 
just described. 

“*Here have I been,’ continued the beauty, 
in reality pouting a little at finding herself so 
soon deserted ; * here have I been sitting, look- 
ing at these grapes and bread and wine, all 
alone, till [ am half dead of weariness and want 
of my supper. Let me tell vou, Signori, that 
if you break bounds in this shameless way, I 
shall tether you both to me with » long blue 
riband, and put a bell about your necks; come 
—you shall give an account of yourselves; pray, 
Signor Carlo, where have you been ” 

« *12_Giulio, where hast iiou been 2” 

“we l ad 





“Celestina burst out into ene of her most 
reckless and musical langhs— Fie! that he- 
tween you both, you cannot frame one paltry ex- 
cuse! [| see clearly that in self defence { shall 
have to look out for a nice tame Cavaliere of my 
own without loss of time: confess now—TI am 
sire that you have both of you been a wooing: 
come, vou shall tell me all about it.’ 

**No, I'll swear that [ have not, Celestina,’ 
cried Carl; * I never was in love with anybody 
but vou!’ 

“* Stelle! and an oath teo to back such a 
brave bold lie !—how dare you, Sir ?—and you, 
Signor Giulio 2 

** No, indeed,’ replied Giulio—but the words 
stuck in his throat. *Of the two, Signor Conti 
professes the least,’ said the lively lady, ‘and I 
will therefore believe him—and you, Signor 
Carlo, are in disgrace for the evening, and shall 
Wait upon us by way of punishment. To begin 
your duty, open that window at once, I would 
taste the evening air—and besides, how am I to 
hear the serenade you have bespoken to welcome 
your new prima donna to Naples, if you keep it 
shut ? 

“Carl obeved, and drew the light supper table, 
which bore the mark of having been decked by 
graceful hands, to the window. All three sate 
down. 

“ * Why, as to the serenade,’ said Carl, * vou 
must moderate your expectations for a while, 
most charming Signora Celestina! at least till 
you have insured your engagement: neverthe- 
less, if you are peremptory, I will sing, and 
Giulio shall play for you all the night long.’ 

* * Nay, truly,’ was her saucy answer, * I re- 
member your melting voice of old, something 
like the complaint of a sick bassoon. Heigho! 
it will not do either to look back or forward! 
If I am then to be reduced to such paltry enter- 
tainment, (for neither was Giulio’s violin-play- 
ing positively seraphic), I had even rather hear 
myself ;’ and she snatched up a lute as she 
spoke, and, half veiled by the curtain and the 
tracery of vine-boughs which framed the window, 
she never probably looked more arch or be- 
witching than at that moment, when, with a 
careless smile dancing in her eyes, she sent forth 
her rich voice in a quaint Spanish melody, to 
the following maidenly words :— 

The Lone Beauty's Letrilla. 


O, what shall bring me lovers 
To sue on bended knee ? 

A steed from yonder mountains, 
A ship across the sea? 

My girlhood’s early roses 
Will very soon be gone ; 

O, what shall bring me lovers ? 
I sit and mope alone! 





From every neighbouring lattice 
Come tinklings of guitars, 
Mi here lovers woo their ladies 
Beneath the tender stars, 
Alas! before my window 
lL only hear mine own ! 
QO, what shall send me lovers ? 
I sit and mope alone! 
It is not lack of beauty, 
My mirror tells me so! 
It is not IT am haughty, 
I'm far too kind, I know. 
But few will seek the maiden 
Whose father gold hath none ; 
O, what shall bring me lovers ? 
I sit and mope alone ! 


“ep 


Brava, brava!” cried half a hundred voices 
from the street below; * O che bella canzonetta ! 
Brava, signora! cantaie ancora!” 

**'This is more than I bargained for,’ cried 
Celestina, laughing, as she retreated from the 
window. * Look out, Carl, and tell me what it 
means,” 

“* Why,’ replied he, eagerly leaning out, ¢ it 
means . . .. but make haste, Giulio, and only 
look—Celestina, in yonder corner you can see 
vithout being seen—was there ever such a mob, 
the prima donna’s first audience? * Brava, sig- 
nora! caniate ancora!’ There again !—pity 
that poor old Bozzo cannot hear it, though she 
would assuredly hire some of them to break our 
windows if she did; and I don't know yet, 
whether these dear musical Neapolitans won't, 
after all, pay us such a rough compliment, if you 
will not oblige them with another strain of that 
superb voice of yours. Himmel! 1 never heard 
anything like it !° 

“Celestina seized a large fan, and professing 
the most royal indifference looked out, just to 
oblige Carl, skilfully hiding her face. Her first 
Neapolitan audience was a strange one; pro- 
bubly a more ragged and more enthusiastic set 
were never collected. Beggars and idlers of all 
classes had been drawn together by common 
sympathy: a Priest on his way to visit a sick 
widow, and one too who had monies to bequeath, 
and was punctilious about time being kept, had 
stopped to hear; a Polichinello had pitched his 
wandering theatre in the midst of the crowd, but 
was grimacing and chattering unmasked—as, 
with their bronzed faces absolutely teeming with 
delight, old and young looked rapaciously up to 
the window, reiterating their eager * Brava, bra- 
vissima! cantate ancora!’ <A flower-girl took 
her choicest nosegay, a large sheaf of gorgeous 
colours and exquisite scents, and tossed it up- 
wards with the full force of her brawny arm ; 
Carl caught it on the window-sill. * What will 
you do, Celestina ?’ said he—‘if you provoke 
them, they will raise a riot directly.’ 

**Do!’ replied she, not able to conceal her 
pleasure, ‘do you take me for a cantate di 
piazza? Do!—you shall see in a moment ;’ 
and as she spoke, she opened the window wide, 
bowed to the multitude with such an air of be- 
witching and deferential modesty, as would not 
have disgraced the royal presence, laid her tiny 
hand on her throat with a significant and appeal- 
ing gesture, and withdrew, followed by louder 
plaudits than ever. 

“*Was there ever such a dear creature ?’ 
cried Carl, as the crowd withdrew, slowly and 
reluctantly, shouting a few more vivas. * What 
is to become of us, Ju? she will have the world 
at her feet, before she have half got through her 
entrata. Didst thou see that strange nobleman, 
I am sure he was—who stopped his horse to 
hear what was going on? I am sure he pointed 
out the house to his courier or servant who was 
but a few steps behind him. Let him come here 
though—and he shall see— 

“ © Now, Signor Conti, cannot you indulge the 
gracious public,’ cried La Celestina, who had 
thrown herself into an easy chair. * Ah! this it 
is to be in Italy, among a people who can be 
moved by music; We shall have a wonderful 
success—Sentoil mio corraggio .... 4° she was 
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beginning again in the true bravura style ; and 
then suddenly stopping herself, she broke out 
into another of those charming peals of laughter, 
more joyous than words can describe.” 

We have not ventured on any of the more 
passionate scenes ; they would, indeed, bring 
us too near to the conclusion of the story, 
and we could not then allow Mr. Chorley to 
escape, for the very slovenly manner in which 
he has gathered up, or rather crushed to- 
gether, incidents which ought to have been 
carefully unravelled. ‘This is a fault of haste 
or inexperience ; he raises a giant power, and 
is then perplexed to know what to do with 
his giant. The whole scene in the convent 
at Naples is after this fashion ; indeed, there 
are both characters and incidents in the tale 
which turn out at the conclusion to be just so 
many incidents and characters to let. 

We must now draw to a conclusion. The 
second tale, ‘ Margaret Sterne,’ is more sober 
and quiet, and, perhaps, better sustained 
throughout; but we dare not venture either 
on description or extract. Before we con- 
clude, and just to give the reader a taste 
of the quality of the Fancics, we shall steal a 
passage from one of them, and a song which 
we expect to hear, as well as read, if there be 
any taste among our musicians :— 

* May not all national music be defined as the 
first work of civilization upon natural sounds ? 
If this be once admitted, my theory of the soul 
and significance of music stands upon a distinct 
basis ; and if the proposition be examined closely, 
it will, I think, be found worthy of partial, if not 
of entire, adoption. ‘The first of any race who 
have been endowed with finer cars than their 
kindred, have caught up the sounds of daily 
life—the wind among rocks and trees—mountain 
echoes—the more domestic tones of the laughter 
or cries of children—the turning of wheels—the 
treading of feet. Some one or other ef these 
has hit their faney harder than the rest; it has 
recurred to them again and again, and been 
‘aught up by others, till, in the progress of time, 
as civilization has brought with it its first con- 
sequence, a perception of the beauty of order, 
the recurrence of certain strains and intervals 
has been found grateful to the car, and a mould 
and form been given to erratic and tuneless me- 
lodies, which hands more skilful have perfected 
on a future day. 

“* Thus it is that I have imagined myself able 
to trace so clearly-marked a distinction between 
the national music of the North, the South, and 
the East. The West possesses none ;—and for 
why? Isit not because her nations have not 
undergone those slow processes hy which the 
children of the other three quarters of the globe 
have either added to themselves the arts and 
ornaments of life, or imitated them from the 
example of their conquerors? I have fancied 
that the influence of the rugged scenery and 
capricious climate of the North, is heard in its 
bold and fitful melodies ; the South has a more 
regular and voluptuous flow in her song, though 
it be less exciting and characteristic ; and may 
not the flutes and lyres of old Rome have left 
a faint echo in the Calabrian airs and gondolier 
lays of modern Italy,—in all of which there is, 
to me, a haunting tone of melancholy, which 
speaks dimly of the glories of the past ?” 





Echo Song. 
Who calleth where the rock 
The river’s haste is staying ? 
The shepherd’s pipe to mock 
Who, with his facia flock, 


Strolls on, old tunes a-playing. 
? Tis Echo !— 
O merry maiden ! 
O thou shy maiden! 
Sing on—ever—for ever! 
Who in the greed-wood dwells, 
Far down its leafy alleys, 
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And, in faint chime of bells, 
The hour of sunset tells, 
To the fast glooming valleys? 
Tis Echo !— 
O lonely maiden ! 
© thou sad maiden ; 
Sing on—ever—tor ever! 


But, strange and wandering sprite ! 
Shall never poet see thee? 
Shall never stainless knight 
With broad-sword keen and bright, 
From thine enchanter free thee ¢ 
No, Echo!— 
Thou airy maiden! 
Thou charmed maiden ! 
Viewless—ever—for ever! 





Observations on Lord Brougham’s Natural 
Theology, by ‘I’. Wallace, Esq. L.L.D. 
Ridgway & Sons. 

Metaphysic Rambles, by Warner Christian 
Search. Dublin: Milliken; London, 
Fellowes. 

Merarnysicat controversies are ever incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory ; but the obsolete 
question discussed in these two publications, 
is pre-eminently profitless and uncertain. 
Lord Brougham has thought fit to assert the 
immateriality of the soul in very strong terms; 
Dr. Wallace, who is, like the noble lord, an 
eminent lawyer, “ donatus jam rude,” and 
retired from the clamour of the bar, and the 
turmoil of politics, assails this position with 
the dexterity of a practised reasoner, and the 
acuteness of an able logician. Warner Chris- 
tian Search, a quaint humourist of old Bur- 
ton’s school, with much learning, and some 
wit, joins in the attack ; both asserting, that 
neither his lordship nor any other human 
being can determine the essence of the human 
mind, 





Pestalozzi’s Letters and last Misfortunes— 
[ Heinrich Pestalozzi's bis dahin unedirte 
Briefe, §c.| Bern: Jenni; London, 
Black. 

Tuts little book has disappointed us, inas- 

much as the unpublished letters, instead of 

giving us the thoughts and feelings of the 
amiable enthusiast, Pestalozzi, upon various 
subjects, especially upon education, relate, 
with the exception of a few written during 
the commencement of the French revolution, 
to the last unsuccessful attempt to restore 
his broken fortunes, and painfully display the 
subjugation of a superior intellect to the ar- 
tifices of a designing favourite. We feel 
tempted, nevertheless, to notice the publica- 
tion, on account of the amiable light in which 
it shows Pestalozzi's rival, Fellenberg, whose 
sound head appears to be an excellent succe- 
daneum for a tender heart, if, as has been 
alleged, he be indeed deficient in the latter. 
A sketch of the life of Pestalozzi was given 
long since in this Journal (see No. 190). It 
will, therefore, be sufficient if we here remind 
the reader, that when a very young man he 
expended his small patrimony in purchasing 

a farm—that, struck by the morally forlorn 

condition of the poor, he presently took 

beggar boys into his house to educate, in- 
tending to teach them to earn their bread, 

and, hoping to lessen an expense he could ill 

afford, by employing them upon his farm, 

and in a chintz manufactory belonging to his 
wife’s father. But Pestalozzi was essentially 
incapable of attending to pecuniary matters 
and to all detail, without which neither farm 
nor manufacture can thrive. He made useful 
citizens of 100 beggars, and reduced himself 
to beggary. It was during the latter part 








= 
of this first philo-pedagogic enterprise, that 
he wrote the © er and more interesting 
letters now before us. ‘They are all addressed 
to Fellenberg. 

Neuenhof, 15 Sept. 1792. 

Dear and noble friend!—Again I thank you 
for the many proofs of friendship that you have 
given me in these parts, and infinitely do | re. 
joice in the fortnight of November that [ am to 
spend in your house. By that time, too, the 
fate of France must be decided ; so that, if she 
be subdued, one may appreciate more impartially 
than now, the interest of human nature at stake in 
that realm, and if she remain so long unsubdued, 
her faults will find mercy even before those who 
now rage most irrationally. In either case the 
world will be a gainer, and France, if she de. 
serve liberty, will conquer it. But it is with a 
state as with an individual, who only by the 
utmost exertions can achieve the independence 
of his house. 

The rights of men and of nations seem trifles 
to those who are not worthy of them; therefore, 
for humanity, as a whole, I am easy. Whatever 
the league of princes may determine against 
that realm in which the highest degree of princely 
atrocity had degraded humanity so low, that it 
could not, withoxt atrocities disgraceful to man’s 
nature, raise itself from the bench of the galley 
slave on to the fairest throue in Europe, the rights 
of man, and the blessings of freedom still re- 
main the same, and, one way or another, Eu- 
rope must acquire the conviction of this truth, 
I am told that some members of the National 
Assembly have been persuaded that I might be 
capable of effectively presenting to the French 
people, in this storm of their passions, the truths 
that they ought to meditate; but I doubt its 
going farther. * * * 

Neuenhoff, 19 Nov. 1792. 

Here, likewise, it is rumoured that | am be- 
come national, and am going to Paris, and some 
neighbouring parsons’ wives cross themselves at 
sight of the democratical heretic. 1 await tran- 
quilly the play of calumny that must follow such 
a feminine attack. Meanwhile ‘ Lienhard und 
Gertrude, {a work of his upon the condition of 
the lower orders, ] will be an eternal monument 
of my having exhausted my energies for the 
preservation of pure aristocracy; but my labours 
have found no reward save ingratitude, so much 
so, that the good Emperor Leopold, almost 
upon his death-bed, spoke of me as of a good 
Abbé de St. Pierre. * * * 

15 Nov. 1793. 

I thank you for a letter, in which your love 
of goodness carries you too far. I am a feeble 
old man [of 38!], my knowledge is very imper- 
fect, my menta] powers are proportionally very 
small; that my will is in many points unincum- 
bered by personal interest, is, perhaps, my only 
merit, and your philanthropy over-values me 
for the sake of what little I have done for truth 
and the happiness of mankind. This claims my 
thanks, but I know, and must know, what, and 
how weak I am. 

My old age leaves me, however, some strength, 
and I am content with the progress of my work. 
[What this political work was, does not appear. ] 
* * To me the world has become thoroughly 
indifferent, and truth, as well for the sake of 
the little immediate circle upon which I can 
act, as for its own, very dear. Men will never 
be divided into angels of light and angels of 
darkness. It still is their fate that light and 
darkness blend, by imperceptible shading, into 
each other. Since all vice is merely weakness, 
vice must ever be the heritage of a race whose 
weakness equals its talents. We must turn 
away our eyes from what is, in order to preserve 
a pure feeling for what should be. And oh! 
the learned! Every trade blunts the feelings 
of humanity! I love the idlers of a capital, be- 
cause, whatever be their faults, they have not 
tradesmen’s faults. I cannot tell you how I am 
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depressed by seeing the lear sunk into work- 
men, filled with a trading sp..it chat kills all 
human sympathies. Their object is to main- 
tain their theses, not to impress trath upon the 
heart of man. Friend! I thank God for your 
affection, and also for your kindness to my son 
Jacques. 1 know no duty like this ; for none 
have I so urgent a sense as for the parental 


duty. * * I have lived through many years of 


nameless misery, and I know what I have 
fuund men. Nature commands us to care for 
ourselves and our families, and it was my mis- 
fortune that my youth lacked economical edu- 
cation. The evil is irremediable. My son 
suffers under the same want. ‘oo late did I 
ripen to clear and decided judgment upon this 
subject. * * God grant that | may in effect ac- 
complish what you hope. When all that I have 
in hand shall be completed, I go to you. I 
know that you will be the better satisfied with 
my work, because, in treating my subject, the 
separate interests of democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy, as thoroughly vanish, as must, 
in treating the principles of pure Christianity, 
the individual interest of any single sect. ‘The 
picture of aristocracy and of mouarchy is no- 
thing else than the restriction and diminution 
of democratical violence against the true in- 
terests of the state. Accordingly, I seek all 
the fundamental defects of the constitution in 
the errors of democracy. Will not the gentle- 
men of the upper parliament thank me, at least, 
for the handsome salver upon which, though in 
truth not for their sakes, I present my pills? 
If we would serve future generations, let us 
cling to the noble spirit of well-born youth, 
Popular truth must govern, but from the mouths 
of ministers and princes. From the common 
people, brutalized by despotism, nothing can be 
hoped, or at most, horrors that may be whole- 
some for princes, but must combine the ruin of 
a nation with that of a sovereign. Let us, 
then, draw back from all that is happening, and 
occupy ourselves, amidst horrors in which we 
take no share, in seeking those fundamental 
truths which are branded by no stamp of aris- 
tocratical or democratical madness. * * Amidst 
all the prejudices of the higher classes, they 
have, especially in youth, a certain degree of 
magnanimity ; and what truth cannot magna- 
nimity receive? Let us but preserve this youth- 
ful magnanimity pure, Xe. 


We must now leave this smaller, but more 
generally interesting part of the pamphlet, 
and proceed to the main topic. Pestalozzi 
was, about the year 1818, at the head of an 
establishment at Ifertet (Yverdun), where 
the Swiss government had given him the use 
of a castle, and was planning the foundation 
of a national school for the poor, with the 
produce of a subscription for his collected 
works. He was, however, in his usual difli- 
culties, increased by his having fallen, in his 
old age, under the dominion of one of his 
early pupils, of whom we are told— 


By a web of artifice and intrigue he made 
himself necessary to the old man, whom he then 
degraded in the eyes of the world, utterly ruin- 
ed, and flung despairing into his grave. Joseph 
Schmid, a Vorarlberger, was, even in boy- 
hood, such an adept in hypocrisy, that he con- 
trived to be daily seen by Pestalozzi on his 
knees in some retired corner, praying to God 
for strength to comprehend Pestalozzi. He 
grew up in the institution; from a pupil be- 
came a teacher, then his master’s friend, next 
manager of the institution, and, finally, abso- 
lute master of all. The shopkeeper soul, that, 
from youth upwards, impelled this man to frau- 
dulent gain, was indeed led by Pestalozzi’s in- 
fluence to make education its business, but only 
in order to deal with the pupils as bales of 





goods, and drive » peddling trade with Pesta- 
lozzi’s heart and mind. 

Fellenberg was anxious to promote Pesta- 
lozzi’s views, and make his latter years useful 
and happy, by helping him to found his na- 
tional school for the poor, taking the pecuniary 
management of both that and the Yverdun 
school out of his hands, leaving him the su- 
perintendence of them in other respects, and 
confining Schmid’s sphere of action to the 
projected school for the poor. But Schmid, 
who well knew Fellenberg’s dislike of his 
character, obtained from Pestalozzi a written 
promise to conclude nothing without his 
consent, and was thus enabled to foil all 
Fellenberg’s kind endeavours to serve his 
(Schmid’s) benefactor. It is touching tosee 


the patient forbearance with which Fellen- | 


berg formed plan after plan, agreed to every 
alteration, and endured the senile petulance, 
that Schmid provoked in the enthralled old 
man, by insinuations of Fellenberg’s jealous 
anxiety to set Pestalozzi aside. An agree- 
ment to the above-mentioned purpose was 
at length drawn up under the sole direction 
of Pestalozzi, who, a week after its signa- 
ture, sent Schmid with the following letter 
to Fellenberg :— 

I cannot convince Schmid that I have acted 
rightly in my agreement with you, and not un- 
dermined the repose of my whole future life; 
and I cannot describe the impression made 
upon all my friends and connexions by my in- 
considerately concluding in such haste a partly 
secret agreement, that is to bind me for my 
whole life, and even in my grave. Schmid con- 
siders himself as obliged, under these circum- 
stances, to take resolutions, of which the con- 
sequences are incalculable. I entreat you to 
use all possible means to persuade him to co- 
operate in our object. He must assist, or the 
basis of all that T sought to effect by my agree- 
ment with you rests upon air, and 1 cannot take 
a step without cruelly committing yon, all that 
I love best in the world, and especially my- 
wT °* 

Fellenberg endeavoured to reason with 
Schmid; but the insolence of the latter pro- 
voked Tellenberg to turn him out of doors, 
which produced a letter from poor Pestalozzi, 
of which we give part :— 

Dear Herr Fellenberg!—I also will in every 
case do my duty, as regards my honour and my 
cause, so as that I may answer it before God 
and man; but I must first know what my duty 
is. Lam heartily ashamed that I have no clear 
recollection of the contents of the instrument I 
have signed. 

Those who love me, and inquire into the 
matter, look upon me as an idiot; and to this 
an end must be put. I neither can nor must 
remain another moment hoodwinked in such 
circumstances. People laugh at me, and say 
that it seems Fellenberg thinks it good to have 
my eyes in his head as well as his own; others 
say more—much, much more. In short, I must 
have an authentic copy of the agreement, with 
the additional article. Your honour, still more 
than mine, requires that this be done speedily. 

” * * * 

And, dear Herr Fellenberg, must I not be 
ashamed of having acted so sheepishly in this 
matter, and should you not have hindered me 
from so doing? The contrary was the case. 
Hasten to clear me of this stain, then things 
will come right. * * 

Farewell, dear Fellenberg, and believe me, if 
sometimes in fear and trembling, with great 
esteem, your admiring friend and servant, 


Induced by tenderness for Pestalozzi, and 


respect for Fellenberg, we have run into 
greater length than the pamphlet, from which 
we have taken the letters and the latter 
statements, seems worth; and we will now 
conclude, by stating that a few more let- 
ters of the same kind satisfied Fellenberg 
of the irredeemable iuthralment and ruin of 
his aged, and now decaying friend, where- 
upon he entirely abandoned the proposed 
partnership; and that, while his undertakings 
flourished, Pestalozzi, sinking into a mere 
puppet of Schmid, who deteriorated his sys- 
tem of education, floundered on, struggling 
with increasing difficulties, and declining in 
reputation, until his death. 





The New York Mirror. 
| Tue review in the Quarterly, and the sub- 
sequent discussions in the newspapers, re- 
lating to Mr. Willis’s ‘ Pencillings,’ have in- 
duced us to extract from them at such length, 
as to leave us no room to notice other and 
hardly less interesting papers to be found in 
this journal. We particularly regret being 
obliged to pass over Mr. Fay’s very pleasant 
Travelling Sketches. We now conclude with 
a few scattered passages relating to the man- 
ners of society, and one other of ‘ The Pen- 
cillings.’ 

- P 


eople in Europe are more curious about 
the comparison of the natural productions of 
America with those of England, than about our 
| social and political differences. A man who 
does not care to know whether the president 
has destroyed the bank, or the bank the pre- 
sident, or whether Mrs. Trollope has flattered 
the Americans or not, will be very much inter. 
ested to know if the pine-tree in his park is 
comparable to the same tree in America, if the 
same cattle are found there, or the woods stocked 
with the same game as his own. I would re- 
commend a little study of trees particularly, and 
of vegetation generally, as valuable knowledge 
for an American coming abroad. I think there 
is nothing on which I have been so often ques- 
tioned. The duchess led the way to a planta- 
tion of American trees, at some distance from 
the castle, and stopping beneath some really 
noble firs, asked if our forest-trees were often 
larger, with an air as if she believed they were 
not. They were shrubs, however, to the gigantie 
| productions: of the west. Whatever else we may 
see abroad, we must return home to find the 
magnificence of nature. * * 

“The great spell of high life in this country 
seems to be repose. All violent sensations are 
avoided, as out of taste. In conversation, nothing 
is so ‘odd’ (a word, by the way, that in England 
means everything disagreeable) as emphasis or 
startling epithet, or gesture, and in common in- 
tercourse nothing so vulgar as any approach to 
*ascene.” The high-bred Englishman studies 
to express himself in the plainest words that will 
convey his meaning, onl is just as simple and 
calm ih describing the death of his friend, and 
just as technical, so to speak, as in discussing 
the weather. For all extraordinary admiration 
the word ‘capital’ suffices; for all ordinary 
praise the word ‘ nice!’ for all condemnation in 
morals, manners, or religion, the word ‘ odd !” 
To express yourself out of this simple vocabulary 
is to raise the eyebrows of the whole company 
at once, and stamp yourself under-bred, or a 
foreigner. 

“ This sounds ridiculous, but it is the exponent 
| not only of good-breeding, but of the true phi- 
| losophy of social life. The general happiness 
| of a party consists in giving every individual an 
| equal chance, and in wounding no one’s self- 
‘ love. What is called an ‘ overpowering person’ 
| is immediately shunned, for he talks too much, 
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and excites too much attention. In any other 
country he would be called ‘ amusing.” He is 
considered here as a mere monopolizer of the 
general interest, and his laurels, talk he never so 
well, shadow the rest of the company. You 
meet your most intimate friend in society after 
a long separation, and he gives you his hand as if 
you had parted at breakfast. If he had expressed 
all he felt, it would have been ‘a scene,’ and the 
repose of the company would have been dis- 
turbed. You invite a clever man to dine with 
you, and he enriches his descriptions with new 
epithets and original words. He is offensive. He 
eclipses the language of your other guests, and 
is out of keeping with the received and subdued 
tone: to which the most common intellect rises 
with ease. Society on this footing is delightful 
to all, and the diffident man or the dull man, 
or the quiet man, enjoys it as much as another. 
For violent sensations you must go elsewhere. 
Your escape-valve is not at your neighbour's 
ear. 

“There is a great advantage in this in another 
respect. Your tongue never gets you into mis- 
chief. The * unsafeness of Americans’ in society 
(I quote a phrase I have heard used a thousand 
times) arises wholly from the American habit of 
applying high-wrought language to trifles. I can 
tell one of my countrymen abroad by his first re- 
mark. ‘Ten to one his first sentence contains a 
superlative that would make an Englishman 
imagine he had lost his senses. The natural con- 
sequence is continual misapprehension, offence 
is given where none was intended, words that have 
no meaning are the ground of quarrels, and gen- 
tlemen are shy of us.” 


Lady Blessington—the Poet Moore—Last days 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

I called on Moore with a letter of introduc- 
tion, and met him at the door of his lodgings. I 
knew him instantly from the pictures I had seen 
of him, but was surprised at the diminutiveness 
of his person. He is much below the middle 
size, and with his white hat and long chocolate 
frock-coat, was far from prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance. With this material disadvantage, 
however, his address is very gentlemanlike to a 
very marked degree, and I should think no one 
could see Moore without conceiving a strong 
liking for him. As I was to meet him at dinner, 
T did not detain him. In the moment's con- 
versation that passed, he inquired very particu- 
larly after Washington Irving, expressing for 
him the warmest friendship, and asked what 
Cooper was doing. 

“T was at Lady Blessington’s at eight. Moore 
had not arrived, but the other persons of the 
party—a Russian count. who spoke all the lan- 
guages of Europe as well as his own; a Roman 
banker, whose dynasty is more powerful than 
the pope’s; a clever English nobleman, and the 
* observed of all observers,’ Count D’Orsay, stood 
in the window upon the park, killing, as they 
might, the melancholy twilight half hour pre- 
ceding dinner. 

“*Mr. Moore!’ cried the footman at the 
bottom of the staircase, * Mr. Moore !’ cried the 
footman at the top. And with his glass at his 
eye, stumbling over an ottoman between his 
near-sightedness and the darkness of the room, 
enter the poet. Half a glance tells you that he 
is at home on a carpet. Sliding his little feet up 
to Lady Blessington, (of whom he was a lover 
when she was sixteen, and to whom some of the 
sweetest of his songs were written,) he made his 
compliments, with a gaiety and an ease com- 
bined with a kind of worshipping deference that 
was worthy of a prime minister at the court of 
love. With the gentlemen, all of whom he 
knew, he had the frank,merry manner of a con- 
fident favourite, and he was greeted like one. 
He went from one to the other, straining back 
his head to look up at them, (for, singularly 
enough, every gentleman in the room was six 





feet high and upward,) and to every one he said 
something which, from any one else, would have 
seemed peculiarly felicitous, but which fell 
from his lips as if his breath was not more spon- 
tancous. 

* Dinner was announced, the Russian handed 


down * miladi,’ and I found myself seated oppo. | 
site Moore, with a blaze of light on his Bacchus | 


head, and the mirrors with which the superb oc- 
tagonal room is panelled reflecting every motion. 
To see him only at table, you would think him 
not asmallman. His principal length is in his 
body, and his head and shoulders are those of a 
much larger person. Consequently he sits tall, 
and with the peculiar erectness of head and 
neck, his diminutiveness disappears. 

* The soup vanished in the busy silence that 
beseems it, and as the courses commenced their 
procession, Lady Blessington led the conversa- 
tion with the brilliancy and ease for which she is 
remarkable over all the women of her time. 
She had received from Sir William Gell, at Na- 
ples, the manuscript of a volume upon the last 
days of Sir Walter Scott. It was a melancholy 
chronicle of imbecility, and the book was sup- 
pressed, but there were two or three circum- 
stances narrated in its pages which were inter- 
esting. Soon after his arrival at Naples, Sir 
Walter went with his physician and one or two 
friends to the great museum. It happened that 
on the same day a large collection of students 
and Italian literati were assembled, in one of the 
rooms, to discuss some newly-discovered manu- 
scripts. It was soon known that the * Wizard 
of the North’ was there, ind a deputation was 
sent immediately to request him to honour them 
by presiding at their session. At this time 
Scott was a wreck, with a memory that retained 
nothing for a moment, and limbsalmost as help- 
less as an infant’s. He was dragging about 
among the relics of Pompeii, taking no interest 
in anything he saw, when their request was magle 
known to him through his physician. ‘* No, no,” 
said he,‘ I know nothing of their lingo. Tell 
them I am not well enough to come.’ He 
loitered on, and in about half an hour after, he 
turned to Dr. H. and said,‘ who was that you 
said wanted to see me?’ The doctor explained. 
*T'll go,’ said he, * they shall see me if they wish 
it ;’ and against the advice of his friends, who 
feared it would be too much for his strength, he 
mounted the staircase, and made his appearance 
at the door. A burst of enthusiastic cheers wel- 
comed him on the threshold, and, forming into 
two lines, many of them on their knees, they 
seized his hands as he passed, kissed them, 
thanked him in their passionate language for the 
delight with which he had filled the world, and 
placed him in the chair with the most fervent ex- 
pressions of gratitude for his condescension. 
The discussion went on, but not understanding a 
syllable of the language, Scott was soon wearied, 
and his friends observing it, pleaded the state of 
his health as an apology, and he rose to take 
his leave. These enthusiastic children of the 
south crowded once more around him, and, with 
exclamations of affection and even tears, kissed 
his hands once more, assisted his tottering steps, 
and sent after him a confused murmur of bless- 
ings as the door closed on his retiring form. It 
is described by the writer as the most affecting 
scene he had ever witnessed. 

“Some other remarks were made upon Scott, 
but the parole was soon yielded to Moore, who 
gave us an account of a visit he made to Ab- 
botsford when its illustrious owner was in his 
pride and prime. ‘ Scott,’ he said, * was the most 
manly and natural character in the world. You 
felt when with him, that he was the soul of truth 
and heartiness. His hospitality was as simple 
and open as the day, and he lived freely him- 
self, and expected his guests to do so. I remem- 
ber his giving us whisky at dinner, and Lady 
Scott met my look of surprise with the assurance 





that Sir Walter seldom dined without it. He 
never ate or drank to excess, but he had no 
system, his constitution was hereulean, and he 
denied himself nothing. I went once from a 


| dinner-party with Sir Thomas Lawrence to meet 


Scott at Lockhart’s. We had hardly entered 
the room, when we were set down to a hot 
supper of roast chickens, salmon, punch, &e. &e, 
and Sir Walter ate immensely of everything, 
What a contrast between this and the last time 
Isaw him in London! He had come down to 
embark for Italy—hroken quite down in mind 
and body. He gave Mrs. Moore a book, and [ 
asked him if he would make it more valuable by 
writing in it. He thought I meant that he 
should write some verses, and said, ‘Oh I never 
write poetry now.’ I asked him to write only 
his own name and hers, and he attempted it, but 
it was quite illegible.” 

“Some one remarked that Scott’s Life of Na- 
poleon was a failure. 

* © T think little of it,’ said Moore ; * but after 
all, it was an embarrassing task, and Scott did 
what a wise man would do—made as much of 
his subject as was politic and necessary, and no 
more.” © © @ 

“There is nothing so powerful as oratory. 
The faculty of * thinking on his legs, is a tre- 
mendous engine in the hands of any man. 
There is an undue admiration for this faculty, 
and a sway permitted to it, which was always 
mor@ dangerous to a country than anything else. 
Lord Althorp is a wonderful instance of what a 
man may do wé/hout talking. There is a general 
confideneé in him—a universal belief in his ho- 
nesty,y which serves him instead. Peel is a fine 
speakef, but, admirable as he had been as an 
oppesitionist, he failed when he came to lead 
t® house. * * They may say what they will of 
duelling, it is the great preserver of the decen. 
cies of society. The old school, which made a 
man responsible for his words, was the better. I 
must confess I think so. * * * 

* The great period of Ireland's glory was be- 
tween °82 and ‘95, and it was a time when 
aman almost lived with a pistol in his hand. 
Gratian’s dying advice to his son, was, ‘ Be al- 
ways ready with the pistol!’ He himself never 
hesitated a moment. At one time, there was a 
kind of conspiracy to fight him out of the world. 
On some famous question, Corrie was employed 
purposely to bully him, and made a personal at- 
tack of the grossest virulence. Grattan was so 
ill, at the time, as to be supported into the house 
between two friends. He rose to reply; and 
first, without alluding to Corrie et all, clearly 
and entirely overturned every argument he 
had advanced that bore upon the question. He 
then paused a moment, and, stretching out his 
arm, as if he would reach across the house, said, 
*For the assertions the gentleman has been 
pleased to make with regard to myself, my 
answer here is, they are false ! elsewhere it would 
be—a blow!’ They met, and Grattan shot him 
through the arm. Corrie proposed another 
shot, but Grattan said * No! let the curs fight it 
out !? and they were friends ever after. I like 
the old story of the Lrishman who was challeng- 
ed by some desperate blackguard. * Fight him,’ 
said he, ‘I would sooner go to my grave without 
a fight!’ Talking of Grattan, is it not wonderful 
that, with ail the agitation in Ireland, we have 
had no such men since his time? Look at the 
Irish newspapers. The whole country in con- 
vulsion—people’s lives, fortunes, and religion at 
stake, and not a gleam of talent from one year’s 
end to the other. It is natural for sparks to 
be struck out in a time of violence like this 
—but Ireland, for all that is worth living for, is 
dead! You can scarcely reckon Shiel of the 
calibre of her spirits of old, and O’Connell, 
with all his faults, stands ‘alone in his glory.’ 

“The conversation I have thus run together 
is a mere skeleton, of course. Nothing but & 
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short-hand report could retain the delicacy and 
elegance of Moore’s language, and memory itself 
cannot embody again the kind of frost-work of 
imagery which was formed and melted on his 
lips) His voice is soft or firm as the subject 
requires, but perhaps the word gentlemanly de~ 
scribes it better than any other. It is upon a 
natural key, but, if I may so phrase it, it is fused 
with a high-bred affectation, expressing deference 
and courtesy, at the same time that its pauses 
are constructed peculiarly to catch the car. It 
would be diflicult not to attend to him while he 
is talking, though the subject were but the shape 
of a wine-glass. 

* Moore’s head is distinctly before me while I 
write, but I shall find it difficult to describe. 
His hair, which curled once all over it in long 
tendrils, unlike anybody else’s in the world, and 
which probably suggested his sobriquet of * Bac- 
chus,’ is diminished now to a few curls sprinkled 
with gray, and scattered in a single ring above 
his ears. His forehead is wrinkled, with the ex- 
ception of a most prominent developement of 
the organ of gaiety, which, singularly enough, 
shines with the lustre and smooth polish of a 
pearl, and is surrounded by a semicircle of lines 
drawn close about it, like intrenchments against 
Time. His eyes still sparkle like a champaign 
bubble, though the invader has drawn his pen- 
cillings about the corners ; and there is a kind 
of wintry red, ef the tinge of an October leat, 
that seems enamelled on his cheek, the eloquent 
record of the claret his wit hasbrightened. His 
mouth is the most characteriStic feature of all. 
The lips are delicately cut, slight, ind change- 
able as an aspen; but there is axset-up look 

. . ~~ * 

about the lower lip, a determinatidn,of the 
muscle to a particular expression, and youfancy, 
that you can almost see wit astride upon it-¢I¢ is 
written legibly with the imprint of habitual sac- 
cess, It is arch, confident, and half diffident, as 
if he were disguising his pleasure at applause. 
while another bright gleam of fancy was breaki 
onhim. The slightly tossed nose confirms the 
fun of the expression, and altogether it is a face 
that sparkles, beams, radiates—everything but 
feels. Fascinating beyond all men as he is, 
Moore looks like a worldling. 

“ This description may be supposed to have oc- 
eupied the hour after Lady Blessington retired 
from the table ; for, with her, vanished Moore’s 
excitement, and every body else seemed to feel 
that light had gone out of the room. Her ex- 
cessive beauty is less an inspiration than the 
wondrous talent with which she draws, from 
every person around her, his peculiar excellence. 
Talking better than anybody else, and narrating, 
particularly, with a graphic power that I never 
saw excelled, this distinguished woman seems 
striving only to make others unfold themselves ; 
and never had diffidence a more apprehensive 
and encouraging listener. But this is a subject 
with which { should never be done. 

“ We went up to cofiee,and Moore brightened 
again over his chasse-café, and went glittering on 
with criticisms on Grisi, the delicious songstress 
now ravishing the world, whom he placed above 
all but Pasta; and whom he thought, with the 
exception that her legs were too short, an in- 
comparable creature. This introduced music 
very naturally, and, with a great deal of diffi- 
culty, he was taken to the piano. My letter is 
getting long, and I have no time to describe his 
singing. It is well known, however, that its ef- 
fect is only equalled by the beauty of his own 
words ; and, for one, I could have taken him 
into my heart with my delight. He makes no 
attempt at music. It is a kind of admirable re- 
citative, in which every shade of thought is sy1- 
labled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the 
‘song goes through your blood, warming you to 
the very eyelids, and starting your tears, if you 
have soul or sense in you. I have heard of 
women fainting at a song of Moore’s ; and ifthe 





burden of it answered by chance to a secret in 
the bosom of the listener, I should think, from 
its comparative effect upon so old a stager as 
myself, that the heart would break with it. 

* We all sat around the piano, and, after two 
or three songs of Lady Blessington’s choice, he 
rambled over the keys awhile and sang * Whea 
first I met thee,’ with a pathos that beggars de- 
scription. When the last word had faltered out, 
he rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said 
good-night, and was gone before a word was ut- 
tered. For a full minute after he had closed 
the door no one spoke. I could have wished, 
for myself, to drop silently asleep where I sat, 
with the tears in my eyes and the softness upon 
my heart. 

Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore !” 


The Earth, its Physical History and most 
Remarkable Phenomena, By W. M. Hig- 
gins, F.G.S. Orr & Smith. 

Tuis work has the rare merit of performing 

more than is promised in the title-page ; it is, 

in truth, a guide to some of the most impor- 
tant branches of experimental philosophy, 
comprising in a brief space all that has yet 
been discovered respecting the physical con- 
stitution of the globe, and the natural pheno- 
mena connected with the support of organ- 
ized life. It is to be lamented, that these 
studies, the most delightful to the youthful 
mind, and the most practically useful in ma- 
ture age, are uiterly neglected in our ordi- 
nary system of education. We set children 
te learn by rote much that they cannot pos- 
sibly understand, and which their teachers 
are unwilling, and sometimes unable, to ex- 
plain. Pupils naturally revolt from such 
labours, and then we hold up our hands in 
zonder, and complain of their stupidity and 
eir idleness! It would, indeed, seem as if 


“our great object was to invent impediments, 


to prevent the young from acquiring know- 
ledge: languages, for example, are taught 
only through the medium of grammars, 
though Ascham, Milton, and Locke, long ago 
demonstrated the absurdity of such a course ; 
arithmetical science is converted into con- 
juring with figures, though Pestalozzi’s system 
is manifestly more accordant with nature, 
and has been proved to be at once the easiest 
and most efficient mode of giving a sound 
knowledge of numbers ; and finally, experi- 
mental philosophy is ouly to be attained by 
the road of mathematics. ‘The source of 
error in these branches is the same ; it arises 
from a notion of philosophic perfection, that 
would be ludicrous if it were not mischievous; 
precise definitions are, it is true, more exact 
than familiar descriptions, but they are less 
intelligible, and while we teach them to 
children, we never dream of using them to 
grown persons. Dr. Arnot, in his ‘Elements 
of Physics,’ set the example of discarding 
mathematical formule, and he has been re- 
cently followed by Professor Moseley, in his 
admirable treatise on mechanies; Mr. Hig- 
gins has adopted the same plan in the volume 
before us, and has thus rendered the elements 
of experimental philosophy accessible to a 
large class; both of the young and old, for- 
merly exciuded from these paths of know- 
ledge. 

We still want a judicious treatise on the 
use of the eyes in education. Pestalozzi’s 
works furnish many valuable hints, but his 
views are not sufficiently developed. The 
‘Lessons on Objects,’ published by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 





as far as they have gone, merit very high 


praise ; but we have not yet seen the volume 
that is to teach the young the most impor- 
tant of all lessons, “ how to observe.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Sir Arthur Wilmot, a tale of the Seventeenth 
Century.’—We should number among our best 
friends any one who would furnish us with 
some variety of form and phrase of criticism 
for such books as, being neither eminently 
good nor bad, have still to be characterized and 
commented upon. We could hardly have a more 
puzzling specimen of this hermaphrodite class 
than ‘Sir Arthur Wilmot,’ which, though it does 
not contain one offensive line, one ccarse thought, 
or one incident overstepping the modesty of 
(novelists’) nature, leaves no positive impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. For the benetit, 
however, of those who are less hackneyed and 
less exacting in their requisitions than ourselves, 
and may, therefore, have some curiosity to know 
the ‘* whereabouts” of this novel, we must add 
a few words. The scene is laid in the times of 
the Puritans and Cavaliers; the story embraces 
the usual incidents of a house divided against 
itself, by futher and son espousing diflerent 
causes; a young lady, Louisa Wilmot, who is 
ordered to marry the villain of the tale, and es- 
capes from home to avoid the match, with a 
plotting priest and a savagely fanatical Round- 
head ; and a peep at King Charles the First and 
his court, by way of blending history with ro- 
mance, 

* The Life of Mungo Park.’ —A brief memoir of 
our earliest, most enterprising, and most efficient 
discoverer in western Africa. The first cannon- 
ball which shakes the fort, is that which takes 
it, and so Park, though he failed in completing 
his object, began its completion by others. ‘This 
little volume, with all due admiration for a man, 
whose private worth was only the counterpart 
of his public, nevertheless impartially lays open 
the sources of his evil as well as of his good 
fortune, which (no uncommon case!) mainly 
flowed from himself. Park was destroyed by his 
own rashness, and the delays of government, by 
attempting to ford Africa in the rainy season, 
which disastrous time our Admiralty, by their 
delay, seemed as if predetermined to “ nick.” 
Verily, not school-boys alone, but ministers of 
state, might take a lesson from this little hand- 
book! 

‘Letters from Brussels, by Mrs. Arthur 
Thorold.’—The following is the concluding sen- 
tence of this work: “ Reader! be gentle in your 
criticism: this is the offering of a dutiful child to 
a widowed mother. If these pages have aflorded 
you amusement; by the love of your parents, if 
living, by the sacredness of their memory, if 
departed, let this appeal meet a corresponding 
sentiment in your head; give your assistance 
in forwarding the sale of the work.” The mean- 
ing of this very earnest appeal we do not under- 
stand, but we consider that so far as critics by 
profession are concerned, it removes the work 
out of their jurisdiction. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with announcing the publica- 
tion, and giving one short extract translated 
from Aimé Martin’s work ‘ Le Langage des 
Fleurs,’— The White Jessamine.—“ We are told, 
that before its arrival in France, the jessamine 
sojourned in Italy; a Duke of ‘Tuscany was its 
first possessor : tormented by envy, this Duke 
wished to enjoy alone so charming a possession, 
and forbade his gardener to give away a single 
stalk, a single flower. ‘he gardener would have 
been faithful had he never known love; but he 
prepared a bouquet for the birth-day of his mis- 
tress, and to make it still more precious, added 
a branch of jessamine. The young girl, to pre- 
serve the freshiiess of this foreign flower, put it 
in the ground; the branch remained green all 
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the year, and the following spring was covered 
with flowers; she profited by the instructions 
of her lover, and cultivated her jessamine, 
which multiplied itself under her tender care. 
She was poor, her lover was not rich, a prudent 
mother refused to unite their poverty ; but love 
had worked a miracle for them, and the girl 
profited by it; she sold her jessamines, and sold 
them so well that she amassed a little treasure, 
with which she enriched her lover. The girls 
of Tuscany, to preserve the remembrance of this 
adventure, always wear a bouquet of jessamine 
on their marriage day; and they have a saying, 
that a girl, worthy to wear this bouquet, is rich 
enough to make the fortune of her husband.” 
‘Twenty Years in Retirement, by the Author 
of ‘I'welve Years’ Military Adventure.’—These 
are two dull, ponderous volumes, containing 
sketches of life and character, all fade, some 
childish, and one or two coarse. 


in more than one chapter, himself put on the 
gown and taken up the ferula; and we have 
therefore less compunction in telling him that 
his garment is but of motley, and his rod a 
“broken reed.” We were disappointed, after 
aclose and weary search, in not finding even 
a few anecdotes, with which we might amuse 
our readers. 

‘ Jamaica as it was, as it is, and as it may be, 
§e. by a retired Military Officer.,—This book 
has made its appearance too late in the day to 
be productive of much mischief. It is profess- 
edly a history of the negro insurrection in 1831 
—it is really a collection of hideous anecdotes, 
written in a spirit as unwarrantably extreme on 
the one hand, as the ‘ Picture of Slavery,’ to 
which we heretofore adverted, was on the other. 
The author throws fire-brands about, but not in 
sport; fortunately, his arm is not a very strong 
one. 

* Perils in the Woods, or the Emigrant Family's 
Return: a Tale.’—This is one of the thousand 
children of Robinson Crusoe ;_ by its appearance 
bearing testimony to the eagerness with which 
the young continue to welcome narratives of 
enterprise and discovery. The story before us 
of the dangers endured, and ditliculties over- 
come, by the family of an English farmer in the 
backwoods of America, is, we doubt not, true 
in its separate incidents, but these are crowded 
too closely together to be natural. Writers, 
whether for children or grown-up persons, never 
lose anything by husbanding their wonders ; and 
it is diflicult to sustain the interest of a story by 
any probable means, if every page is to contain 
an escape or an amazement. 

‘The Laird of Logan.’—This is a collection 
of stories and anecdotes, old and new, good, 
bad, and indifferent; a work that can hardly 
claim a place in a literary paper, but does not 
need its good word; for at this dull season, 
daring the recess of Parliament and the long 
vacation, it is sure to be welcomed by all the 
small fry of journalists, and accordingly we 
have never of late taken up a second rate 
periodical, but we were introduced to‘ The Laird 
of Logan.’ On the whole, the collection is not 
a bad one, though the Laird is apt to be prosy. 

§ Little 
compendious outline of the principal points of 
our history, one of the many books, the idea 
of which has been suggested by Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘'l'ales of a Grandfather.’ 

* Prize List of the Edinburgh Academy. —This 
collection of the compositions, which obtained 
prizes at the close of the last session of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, contains some pieces of supe- 
rior merit. We were particularly pleased with 
Langhorne’s Greek lambics, and Parker's Latin 
trauslation of Canning’s celebrated speech at 
Plymouth. 

* Hob's Excursion, with Digressions, by Mr. W. 
A. Kentish.’—This is absolutely unreadable. 


We have no | 
wish to be severe upon the writer, but he has, | 


Arthur's History of England. —A | 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


TO MY LYRE. 


Hast thou upon the idle branches hung, 

O Lyre! this livelong day, 

Nor, as the sweet wind thro’ the rose-leaves sung 
Uttered one dulcet lay ? 

Come down! and by my rival touch be rung 
As tenderly as they! 


Did not Alcieus with blood-streaming hand 
Range o’er his trembling wire, 

Stealing forth sounds more eloquently bland 
Than Softness could desire, 

As if with myrtle bough sweet Venus fanned 
His rapt Lesboan lyre? 


And shall not I, that never will embrue 
This hand except in wine,— 
My battle-tield a bed of violets blue 
Where conquered nymphs recline,— 
Shall not [ wake the soul of Sweetness too, 
Thou geitle lyre of mine ? 
G. D. 
a 
SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF 
UNITED STATES. 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY 


THE 


FLINT. 
(Continued from p.7\6.) 


America, it is generally admitted, has pro- 
duced as many distinguished and original writers 
in the medical profession—writers who have done 
as much, in the same period of time, to advance 
the healing art as those of any other country. 
But to do justice to this theme, would lead 
us beyond our contemplated range. We only 
remark, that America has its schools and sects 
in medicine as in theology—its humoralists and 
its anti-humoralists, its Broussaisites and their 
opponents, its disciples of calomel and steam, its 
Brunonians and homeopuathites, who hate each 
other, and write out their hatred in controversy, 
not unlike the sects in religion. We may name, 
in passing, the late Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
equally known in the old world as in the new, 
as one of the most profound and original writers 
not only on medicine, but on the true philo- 
sophy and doctrine of the human mind, that 
has appeared in any age. We ought also to 
notice the Jate Dr. Barton, of the same city; 
author of—besides many amusing disquisitions— 
the first systematic American work on botany. 
But the numerous writers belonging to the me- 
dical profession, who have written on general 
literature, are in our plan, classed with men of 
letters. 

In the same manner, we might fill out a cata- 
logue of names of men, who have distinguished 
themselves in the legal profession; and when 
we are able to place at their head such as Par- 
sons, Trowbridge, Dana, Sedgwick, Johnson, 
Pinckney, Marshall, Story, Harper, Dexter, 
Webster, Wirt, and others equally well known, 
it will not be doubted that the most numerous 
profession in our country, the most liberally 
compensated, and, by an unhappy prescription 
of opinion, engrossing all the offices, which of 
course elicits and sharpens the best talents 
among us, would furnish ample scope for en- 
larging upon our intellectual history. But such 
of them as are distinguished in general litera- 
ture have, or will receive a passing notice among 
those who figure simply as men of letters. 

In those branches of physics of most essential 
utility to mankind, America, it may be affirmed 
with equal pride and truth, for her age, may take 
place of all countries in the amount of invention 
and improvement which she has furnished man- 
kind. To establish this assertion, it is not ne- 
cessary to go farther back than Franklin, who, 
beside numerous other useful discoveries, taught 
how to conduct the lightning harmless to the 
earth. Rittenhouse, an almost intuitive me- 





chanician and mathematician, constructed an 
orrery, which, considering his want of experience 
and of models, will always be considered an 
astonishing specimen of astronomical and me- 
chanical science. The admirable Thompson 
ought always so to he called, instead of bearing 
the empty title of Count Rumford ; for though 
England and Bavaria adopted him, his heart 
was American, and his name and discoveries 
will always be identified with the intellectual 
frame of the United States. It is as unne. 
cessary to enter into details of his attainments 
and discoveries, as of Franklin's. Every one 
knows that he was the philosopher of the poor, 
and that his philosophical experiments upon the 
economy of food and fuel, would alone have 
rendered his memory immortal. Whoever may 
claim the invention of the mechanical power of 
steam, the discovery of its noblest and most 
useful application to propel steam-boats on 
rivers and seas, unquestionably belongs to our 
Fulton, one of those pre-eminent minds, that to 
the most brilliant genius of invention united the 
proverbial modesty of high endowment, a pa- 
tience adequate to sustaining itself unmoved 
amidst the unsparing ridicule of that ignorance 
so common, which assumes its own dulness and 
imbecility as the measure of what is possible, 
and that perseverance, which no discouragements 
nor difficulties could vanquish. A greater bene- 
factor to the human race cannot be named, and 
in America the memory of this ill-fated man, 
who died poor while he enriched mankind, 
ought to be cherished, so long as a steam-boat 
ploughs the lakes, the Mississippi and the seas. 
The discoveries of the amiable and most ex- 
emplary Whitney, a name almost unknown 
abroad, are merged in American thoughts in 
that of the cotton gin, equally admirable for its 
perfection and its simplicity, without which the 
grand staple of American agriculture would not 
have existed as an article of extensive produc- 
tion. In 1793 we exported no cotton. The gin 
was invented, and we now raise to the value of 
fifty millions of dollars. The southern division 
of the United States can never repay, and will 
never fully comprehend its obligations to this 
admirable man. The hundreds of letters patent 
annually taken out for inventions in mechanics, 
in labour-saving machinery, in locomotives, in 
mills, in a word, in everything that promises 
profit to the patentee, may be considered as a 
sort of phrenological turning of the American 
skull inside out. We there see, on what cogi- 
tations American thoughts turn, instead of what 
to them seems foolishness, literature and fine 
writing. These maggots of invention, germinating 
in innumerable brains, in the olden time, would 
have resulted in alchemy. Under the same 
fostering circumstances, which produced Augus- 
tan literature, they would have given birth to 
epic poems and classical writing. 

Among the many Americans who have gained 
more or less distinction in mathematical science, 
we may name Mansfield, our first systematic 
writer upon the subject, Willard, late president 
of Harvard University, Webber, afterwards pre- 
sident of the same institution, and, pre-eminent 
among the mathematicians of the age, Bow- 
ditch, His translation of Laplace, with com- 
ments, and the corrections of his errors, is said 
to be a work which few mathematicians of any 
age or country could have produced. Among 
our writers upon botany, we have only space 
to glance upon Colden, Catesby, Bartram, and 
Nuttal. In ornithology we have had our Wil- 
son,t and a more devoted and endowed dis- 
ciple of that beautiful science, a more faithful 
interpreter of the habits and language of birds, 
never existed. In the wild woods and moun- 
tains, and along the almost interminable streams 





" 4The name and | fame of Wilson are for ever asso- 
ciated with America—but he was born, bred, and edu- 
cated in Britain.—Z£d. 
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of the west, clad as a red man, as independent 
and as poor, his gun his whole stock in trade, his 
loves the splendid tenants of the woods and 
waters. a poet whose easy strains flowed like the 
winds and waters, he caught the strain of the 
mocking-bird as he dwelt on the variety and 
beauty of its song. Audubon has produced, in 
his Ornithology, numerous English authorities 
themselves being witness, the most splendidly 
executed book upon that subject, that the age 
has seen. In chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
and agriculture, in practical engineering and 
architecture, we have commenced giving promise 
of the attainments of which Americans are ca- 
pable in these several walks. We have shown 
at least in each, that our deficiencies are not 
from want of genius and talents, but of calls, 
compensation and opportunity. It is said, that 
no public works are executed with more strength, 
simplicity, and elegance than ours. In canalling, 
and making bridges and railways, unexampled 
as is the boldness with which we have pushed 
forward in these directions, we have found no 
want of engineers to indicate the fitting mode of 
accomplishing the most gigantic, and, apparently, 
insurmountable of these operations. Whether 
a fact or not, it is believed to be such, that 
where the founders of colleges have seen fit to 
send abroad for professors, they have almost uni- 
formly proved comparatively incompetent, and 
have generally given place to the more practical, 
unpretending, and tangible science of our own 
scholars. 

But in this mere skeleton sketch we find 
that we are transcending the limits we proposed, 
and are wandering from our first and chief pur- 
pose, brief views of our existing literature. Yet 
we should do our plan injustice if, before closing 
this outline, we did not advert for a moment 
to the aptitude displayed by great numbers of 
our gifted sons for the pencil and chisel, and the 
arts of painting and sculpture, so nearly related 
to poetry. If we do not patronize painters, at 
least we give them birth. West was one of our 
legitimate sons; Stuart, Allston, Leslie, New- 
ton, Harding, Morse, Greenough, and Weir, 
need only be named to evince our claims to dis- 
tinction in this walk. Greenough, the brother 
of the painter of that name, is respectable as a 
sculptor, and his statue of Cooper would do 
honour to any age or country. We have had 
the fortune, even in the fresh world of the West, 
to meet with untrained artists, who evinced, 
their cireumstances taken into view, astonishing 
aptitude for painting and sculpture. The late 
lamented Corwine, remarkable for the beauty 
and fidelity of his portraits, and Lee for the 
genius and taste of his western landscapes, are 
striking examples in point. Powers evinces an 
almost instinctive acquaintance with sculpture, 
and some of his busts would have done credit to 
much more experienced artists. In fact, we 
consider it beyond question that the Americans, 
as a people, have a strong aptitude, more marked 
indeed than any people with whom we are ac- 
quainted, for painting and poetry. We have 
seen, in the rudest log-cabins of the remotest 
frontier, native-wrought paintings pasted on the 
logs, not only portraits of the chubby tenants, 
but fancy pieces of Judith and Holofernes, St. 
George and the Dragon, the fight of the giant of 
Grantley, and various other imaginings, celestial 
and infernal, which, if rather discoloured, fierce, 
and distorted, and not exactly ornaments for a 
painting gallery, seen in such places, were, to 
us, Indicrous proofs of an irrepressible inclination 
for painting. The same universal aptitude has 


been repeatedly noticed by travellers, as existing 
among the common people in Mexico and South 
America. Be it the result of organization of 
climate, or both, it is clearly a marked trait in 
American temperament. 

[T'o be continued.) 








THE WILDGRAVE’S SONG, 
(From Prison.) 
In dark moss valley and mountain fell, 
The land of the hunter, ‘twas mine to dwell, 
Where shadowy cliffs and slopes of corn 
Sang echo! ho! ho! to the Wildgrave’s horn. 


The tramp of my steed has been heard, Aling ! 
kling ! 

Where the bold rock eagle might fear to wing ; 

My bugle has chimed with the planets seven, 

And beaten a peal on the bells of heaven. 


At night, in my hall, by the blazing pine, 

I quatfed deep, deep of the rich musk wine, 
While beautiful lips sang round trill troll ! 

And printed sweet places for mine on the bowl. 


The Wildgrave’s lady is blest as he, 

A silver pommel, and page at her knee; 
O where is the Maiden to win me now, 
And a coronet gay for her queenly brow ? 


My lute may tremble, my tears may flow, 
The Maiden is bright, but as cold as snow ; 
She sleeps in her bower and scorns my hand,— 
So farewell, hope of my hunting land! 

G.D. 





ENGLISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
Dale Abbey, Derbyshire. 


Turre is no sentiment more universally to be 
found in poets and tourists, when contemplating 
the ruins and sites of monastic buildings, the 
relics of a great system overthrown, than a desire 
to unveil the past, and draw from oblivion a 
knowledge of the former inhabitants of these 
desecrated abodes; to learn the causes which 
had driven them to take refuge there, and those 
sorrows or joys that were buried with them from 
the cognizance of the abandoned world. It isa 
natural desire, and doubtless, if it could be gra- 
tified, would often unfold tales of intenser in- 
terest than are ever coined in the most fertile of 
imaginative brains; for these religious houses 
were the grand receptacles for a mighty portion 
of the disappointed ambition, the defeated hopes, 
the wounded or wearied-out hearts, for the dis- 
gusts, the moral fears, and the mental agonies of 
the times. But, for my part, I often long to call 
before me the man in whom the founding of 
some one of these fine old rifled nests of a most 
imposing and Svbaritic superstition originated. 
I would fain learn whence and how came the 
idea of raising one of these fairy fabrics in some 
trackless wilderness. 

In few of our histories of such establishments 
have we more than a bare and dry statement of 
the fact and the assigned motive; that such a 
priory or chantry was founded by such lord or 
lady for the peace of their ewn soul, for the 
peace of the souls of their ancestors, or perhaps 
for some act of violence, or hope of some ex- 
emption from purgatorial or eternal pains; but 
of the founding of Dale Abbey, in Derbyshire, 
we have a narrative composed by its own monk- 
historian, and followed out with a rare minute- 
ness. 

Sir Ralph, the son of the Lord Geremund, 
hunting one day in his woods near Ockbrook, 
suddenly found himself intercepted in his course 
by a morass; and, lifting up his eyes, perceived 
that he was in a wide and solitary valley, the 
level of which was overgrown with a wilderness 
of such plants and shrubs and trees as delight 
in marshes, and surrounded by forest hills. The 
place was savage and silent; but over the trees 
he beheld a blue smoke rising as from some 
dwelling. He rode hastily thither, to ascertain 
who had made free te erect a habitation in his 
woods, and found a strange object in a strange 
tenement : a rude hut of poles, covered with the 
boughs of trees and rushes from the marsh ; 
before it burned a fire of sticks, and by it sate a 
man in mean and ragged garments, with hair 
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and beard grey and untrimmed, and seemingly 
in the last stage of destitution and misery. 

“ Who art thou,” inquired Sir Ralph, “ that 
hast dared, without my leave, to take up thy 
abode in these woods?” I was called hither,” 
replied the man, in a low, thin voice, “ by the 
Holy Virgin; and I wait to see her will.” “ By 
the Holy Virgin!” said Sir Ralph in surprise ; 
“and wherefrom camest thou ? and how did the 
Iloly Mother appear to thee?” “T have dwelt 
for forty years in the town of Derby, following 
my trade, and the trade of my father before me, 
and of his father too, the trade of a baker. My 
mother brought me up in reverential love of the 
Holy Virgin, and my father, on her day, gave 
ten pennyworth of bread to the poor; and when 
my father and mother were dead, and I followed 
the business alone, I still continued the same 
dole to the needy. And one night as I lay and 
slept in my bed, the holy mother of God ap- 
peared to me all in her shining crown and rai- 
ment of heaven, and bade me arise and go to 
Depe-Dale, and there dwell, and build an oratory 
to her honour. I immediately arose,—it was the 
faintest dawning of the day, and went out of my 
house, leaving it and all that I possessed to who- 
ever might choose to take it. I neither looked 
to the right hand nor the left, but went on. TI 
trusted to the Virgin to direct me whither—for 
I never was three miles out of the town in my 
life, nor ever had heard the name of Depe-Dale 
before. I went on trusting to God and the 
mother of Christ, asking questions of no one, 
but proceeding towards the east, in which quarter 
she had appeared to me; and at length I heard 
# countrywoman say to a girl—* Take with thee 
our calyes,and drive them to Depe-Dale, and 
return immediately.” So I said, * Tell me, good 
woman, where is Depe-Dale?’ and she answered, 
*Go with the girl, and she, if vou please, will 
show you the place.” So hither I came, and 
here I am ; but I have suffered famine and sick- 
ness; and have not been able to build more than 
this hut to shelter me, for my strength has failed 
me, owing to the wild roots that I have lived on, 
after feeding all my life on the best of bread, and 
the marish water that I have been fain to drink; 
and whether I shall die, or whether the Virgin 
will raise me up to build a house to her honour, 
I cannot tell, but must wait in patience, though 
the old enemy troubles me and mocks me sorely.” 





Sir Ralph was struck with compassion ; and 
telling him to be of good cheer, he rode away, 
and stayed not till he reached the old town of 
Derby, and inquired after the baker. There all 
told him that he had suddenly disappeared, and 
they supposed hii to be dead ; but of his good 
deeds and his charities, and his holy life, they 
were full of praise. On the morrow Sir Ralph 
rode again to Depe-Dale with garments and pro- 
visions and tools for the holy man; and here he 
endowed him with the toll of his mill at Burgh, 
for his sustenance, and bade him go on in the 
Holy Virgin’s name, and do her pleasure, and to 
fear the face of no man, nor the terrors of Satan 
himself. The good man, cheered with generous 
food, and comforted with warm clothing, and, 
more than all, by seeing how the queen of saints 
had wrought her will, and kneaded the heart of 
the mighty to his purpose, began to hew him out 
a more substantial abode in the rock. Day by 
day did he hew it and scoop it out ; month after 
month, all alone, did he continue his labour 
from dawn to day-set. The sun went silently 
over him; the moon and stars came out, and 
pursued their still courses by night; the birds 
sang on the trees that struck their roots into the 
cliffs above; and the grasshopper chanted its 
summer chorus on the warm turf below—and 
these were all the company that he had; and 
these marked all the changes of his existence, 
except his weekly journey to the mill of Burgh 
to receive his appointed toll. At length his 
dwelling was complete, and many came out to 
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see him, and hear his strange experience ; and 
with their help, now one and now another, he 
began to collect stones and cut down timber, and 
prepare to build the oratory to the Holy Virgin, 
as she had ordered him. Seven summers, with 
the long intervals of seven winters, his labours 
continued, and then the sacred building was 
complete. Plain and simple was it, as became 
the art and means of the builder; yet it was a 
lovely little tabernacle notwithstanding, as it stood 
on its green slope, surrounded with the ancient 
trees of the forest, with its little belfry in the 
centre, and its cross on the eastern gable, and its 
fair oriel windows ; for the master mason, who 
was raising the new church of Hainoure, had 
sent him a man to hew out, and set up the 
windows and doors, and carve and place in her 
niche over the altar the gracious image of the 
holy Queen Mother. Henceforth he descended 
from his hermitage to put up his orisons duly 
four times a day ; and here he meditated on the 
sweet perfections and benign graces of his holy 
patroness, and passed his days in rest and quiet 
of mind, and in activity of body ; for he dug a 
well deep into the earth near his chapel, and 
enclosed a fair garden with a living fence, and 
planted it with fruit trees given him by the holy 
brethren of Calke; and gathered a numerous 
family of bees, which he delighted to watch in 
the bright still summer noons that lay on the 
silent valley like a shining dream, to watch them 
fly to and fro, or hear them humming—a sono- 
rous army—in the sycamores above his head. 

Old age had come upon him; far and wide 
the fame of his sanctity had flown, when a pil- 
grim, who came to seek his blessing and counsel, 
found him prostrate on his chapel floor, before 
the image of the Holy Mother, seeming to sleep, 
but really dead. 

After the death of the hermit, Serlo de Gren- 
don, lord of Badely, gave his oratory to his god- 
mother, who educated her own son to do divine 
service in it, and came herself to reside near it. 
And soon afterwards she prevailed on Serlo de 
Grendon to invite the canons of Calke, and give 
them the place at Depe-Dale, where the holy 
fathers speedily set to work, and raised a noble 
church and other offices. Their prior himself 
went to Rome, and won from the Pope signal 
privileges. Here began the greatness of Dale 
Abbey, which, through many troubles, desertions, 
and renewals of prosperity, finally stood a noble 
fabric, and stretched its lands far round, and 
extended its claims over places and churches far 
and wide. Thither came many people of all 
ranks; and there, in the chapel of Depe-Dale, 
was divine service performed for the souls of the 
Lords de Grendon, and of all who rested there ; 
and there, in an inn, stood on a large table a 
daily supply of bread and beer for all wayfarers, 
and for the poor of the forest. 

Exactly seven hundred years have passed 
since the hermit entered the then savage valley 
of Depe-Dale—for it was in the last year of the 
reign of Henry I., the year 1135, Seven hundred 
years have passed since the hermit there took 
up his abode ; four hundred years flourished that 
wealthy Abbey through all the palmy days of 
Popery, till Henry VIII. came as a general de- 
stroyer ; and three hundred years of ruin have 
since passed over it, leaving but one noble arch 
to mark where it stood; yet there still remains 
the hermitage in the rock, and the oratory and 
inn where the old man placed them. 

In the seven hundredth year after the her- 
mit’s advent to Depe-Dale,—(a very little stretch 
of imagination might have persuaded us it was 
on the very anniversary of the day,)—we set off 
on a fine Sunday morning in August to visit this 
valley. The coach set us down at the village of 


Sandiacre, about three miles from the spot, at 
eight o’clock, giving us the whole day, till five 
in the evening, to explore it at our fullest leisure. 

It was an inspiriting morning. 





A fine shower | 


after a long dry season had laid the dust of the 
roads, and given an air of freshness to the foliage, 
and a sensation of it to the air. We strolled up 
the village to the churchyard, which is situated 
on a hill overlooking the village, and a beautiful 
surrounding scene. The smoke rose in grey 
columns from the farm-houses and cottages be- 
neath us, denoting that the families of the hamlet 
were all astir ; and in the newly-mown crofts and 
paddocks that lay interspersed amongst them, 
the groups of quict cattle, the cat prowling along 
a wall, the dog making his own canine observa- 
tions amongst the docks and nettles of the home 
pasture, and pigeons basking in the sunshine on 
the top of their eld circular pigeon-house, that 
stood isolated in the rick-yard, and other images 
of the spot were images of peace. Nearly all 
round, at some distance, extended hills of a 
pleasant elevation, richly wooded, and in one 
place was conspicuous that singular Druidical 
remain, the Cromlech Stone, which was appa- 
rently formed, by its rude artificers, by cutting 
away the surrounding hill, and leaving it in 
savage majesty where it stands, after perhaps 
two thousand years, between the Bramcote hills. 
In another direction, a fine wooded valley opened 
away before us; and to the right, high naked 
fields lay in their loveliness. The churchyard 
presented those natural objects that are full of 
poetical associations to an English mind :—the 
old yew-tree, hollow, and twisted, and knotted, 
and swelled into gnarled protuberances,and round 
its base the turf worn away in a circular path by 
the busy feet of children—the purple mallow, 
the noble-flowered musk thistle, the wayside 
barley, all heautified the dry soil. The venerable 





old church bears ample testimony to the times | 


of change it has passed through, of simple art 
and simple piety, accumulated wealth and splen- 
dour, and Puritan ravage. It now seems to tell 
of a non-resident pastor and a rude race of 
yeomanry. At the cast end of the churchyard 
stood the ancient parsonage of framed timber and 
many gables; and its garden, into which we 
looked over the low wall, all full of mingled 
flowers and shrubs and weeds—a sunny, odorous, 


disorderly place, for it is no longer the parsonage, | 


but a farm-house ; and farmers are seldom very 
nice gardeners. We would have wandered round 
the church, but were prevented by a rude, dead 
hedge, planted from the corner of the church to 
the churchyard wall eastward, and again from 
the steeple to the wall westward, to make a calf 
croft behind the church. To the west across the 
road stood the modern parsonage in its modern 
shrubbery. We passed out of this old church- 
yard with many mingled feelings and thoughts, 
which it is here neither the place nor the time 
to unravel, and descended down a hollow rocky 
way, made by nature and time, and many feet 
passing from age to age—the very twilight haunt 
of rustic lovers. From the rocky sides hung down 
tresses of those most airy, graceful, and sky- 
tinctured flowers—the harebells, and pink con- 
volyulus, and wild sage; and overhead met 
hazels, elders, and the drooping boughs of old 
orchards. It was a hidden passage of delicious 
aspect ; and here and there passed out of it, a 
stile into tempting meadows. Through that, and 
we were in a world of primitive quietness and 
old-fashioned delight. Steep hilly crofts newly 
mown, tall old hedges, umbrageous trees ; here 
a cottage perched on a height, and yet scarcely 
seen through the shrouding trees of its orchard. 
Oh, what a sense of peace seemed here! Before 
us was a cottage, with its back to its hilly orchard, 
and its face to the morning sun. The man fetch- 
ing up his cows from the croft below to milk— 
his comely wife smiling at us from the door as 
we passed, because we smiled at her child, all 
rosy health, that in its night-gown, and with its 
limbs free to the morning air, had wandered out 
on the green before the door. Whole families 
of thrushes were scattered here and there on the 





ground, seeking their morning meal, and feared 
us not; and a cloud of starlings that, having 
finished their building and rearing, went in 
circling flights from field to field, uttering their 
low chatterings of contagious joy. Our hearts 
caught all the buoyant thanksgiving of the place 
and we progressed up one of the sweetest dale. 
imaginable. ‘To the right, a range of hill wound 
along, through which grey rocks showed them. 
selves, crested with trees, and with ferny slopes 
at their feet, and between them went up glades 
of such velvet green as beguiled us to turn and 
ascend them; and surely it was a beautiful 
ascent. ‘The scattered fern, the crimson betony, 
all dispersed amongst it; and the astragalus 
stretching its branches covered with elegant 
leaves and rosy pods from the thickets,—made 
lovely these breezy hills; and all before us lay 
golden corn-fields and dark scattered trees, ; 
But we must not linger here. We ascended 
this pleasant dale ; passed through the village of 
Stanton, and climbed up into some wild woodland 
heights, called the Bagully hills; places which 
had once undoubtedly been delved and thrown 
up into heaps and hollows for some purpose, and 
which nature had now beautified by covering 
them with the softest moss, with tall fern, with 
oaks overshadowing the most delicious summer 
dells, and with thousands of wild raspberry. 
bushes. A most delightful place it would be to 
lie and read and dream in of a summer noon, 
full of forest odours and sounds, and overlooking 
a wide prospect of woods and yales. Thence we 
went on through a quiet country, scattered with 
substantial farm-houses, with their ample barns 
and out-buildings, and surrounded by orchards 
and rich fields, with tall hedges and trees of 
ample growth. That it was a region as little 
frequented as it seemed, was evidenced by the 
apple-trees planted along the hedge-rows; a 
plan I have never seen ventured upon in any 
other part of this neighbourhood. We idled 
along, now trailing our hands through the ripe 
barley, now admiring these fair, silent scenes 
around us, till a rustic stile, beneath a magnifi- 
cent row of lime trees, all in flower and breath. 
ing their fragrance richly around them, led us at 
once into a wood on a steep declivity, along the 
cool stepping-stones of a narrow pathway, and 
all the valley of Dale lay open before us. There 
is one peculiar character belonging to monastic 
valleys. Who does not feel it? who could not 
positively declare that he was in one, though no 
traces of abbey or convent remained? The 
brooding silence, the rich meadows, the enclosing 
hills, that seem to shut out the busier and pro- 
faner world; the quiet farms that lie around 
with hedge-row thorns, grown, in a thousand 
years, into sturdy trees; the greyness and rude 
fashion of antiquity conspicuous on the few 
buildings it may contain. We stood on this 
woodland steep, and all the valley was spread 
before us. Just below was the ancient oratory 
amid its trees; to the right, on the open level of 
the valley, stood one magniticent arch of the 
ancient abbey-church; near it the cottages of 
the village peeped from amongst a wood of 
orchards, and in fine irregular sweep westwards 
the valley was hemmed in with sloping fields, 
woods running at intervals up the hollows, and 
the smoke of tarm chimneys rising above them. 
We descended, and visited the various objects 
before us. The noble arch, the sole remnant of 


‘the noble church, stands finely in the paddock, 


whose low grey wall still marks the boundary of 
the abbey yard. Two yews, bleached to perfect 
whiteness by the blasts and suns of a thousand 
years, stand near it, still showing, however, traces 
of life ; and all through the village you observe 
that the houses and out-buildings have been 
raised with the material of the demolished abbey. 
But the most interesting object is the old oratory. 
This is certainly the most unique thing in Eng- 
land, or perhaps in the world. 
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under one roof. It is said that there was a hole 
jn the wall, which parted the inn from the chapel, 
through which those monks who were obliged to 
attend the chanting of mass, had beer passed 
through to “wet their whistles”; and that this 
remained long after monkery was abolished ; 
but it is certain that there was a free passage 
from the gallery of the chapel to the inn, where 
stood the large table loaded with bread and heer, 
for the door is still there; but, the decency of 
modern times being greater, or the drouth less, 
it is now kept locked. This curious erection— 
this united hostel and church—this tabernacle 
of both heavenly and earthly manna, presents an 
aspect as antiquated and picturesque as it is 
curious in its construction and uses. From the 
wooded hill, whence we descended, you have a 
good view of it below you. The centre, which 
is the highest part, is of framed timber, painted 
black, with the interstices of white plaister-work, 
and bears on its ridge a little wooden belfry. 
The east end forms the chapel, the west the 
hostel. There isa flight of steps ascending on 
the outside of the chapel into its loft, which 
forms both the singing loft and the sunday-school. 
As you draw near, you see dens scooped in the 
sand rock, and old hovels and stables that would 
serve our artists for brave subjects for rustic 
paintings. You see that the trees which over- 
shadow the hostel are giants of long growth. 
There is the orchard on one side of the chapel, 
with its trees steoped by age to the earth, and 
beneath them the hermit’s well; the grave-yard, 
with its erect stones,on the other. You see 
that the building, though still occupying the site 
on which the hermit raised it, has undergone the 
process of the miser’s shoe, till scarcely any part 
of it can be said to belong to the original fabric; 
except it be the chapel, which is of stone, and 
ancient, while the hostel end is of brick, and 
bears a date in one place of 1638. The chapel 
is one of the most Lilliputian places of worship 
you can imagine ; you would say it could scarcely 
accommodate a dozen people, and yet it is cer- 
tain that it accommodates several dozens, for it 
isthe parish church. Two pretty damsels came 
out of the school with the keys, and admitted us 
some time before the hour of service. And 
truly, a pretty little antiquated place it was, with 
its little quaint pulpit, its little reading-desk, 
and simple seats, all painted and kept in the 
neatest order imaginable. There is also a most 
ample oaken chair near them, all carved with 
roses and spreading leaves, which they called the 
bishop’s chair, having been sent, they said, by 
Earl Stanhope, the proprietor of Dale, out of 
Kent; and a bishop's chair it may have been 
for aught I know, though here it ought to be the 
abbot's ; but, at all events, it is a comely chair, 
with pointed back and crimson cushion, and 
eapacious width well according with the tradi- 
tional prelatical bulk. We could not help ex- 
claiming, “ What a snug little spot to be married 
in!” at which our damsels smiled, and said 
they thought weddings were almost gone out of 
fashion at Dale-—there was hardly one a year; 
but on telling them that we supposed they still 
had some idea of being married there some day, 
they smiled still more, and candidly replied, 
that “ they lived in hope of it.” 


We went up awhile into the school, where a 
grave young man was teaching the peasant chil- 
dren to read in the New Testament, and who told 
us that he taught them “on both noons,” a new 
phrase to us, and then adjourned to the hostel, a 
most rustic place indeed. A wide, ancient chim- 
ney, a brick floor, worn into hills and holes, 
tables and chairs of rude fashion, and old doors, 
with wooden latches as long as one’s arm, were 
all as primitive as could be desired—the people 
well suited to the place. The landlady,adame 
of most liberal dimensions, was applying leeches 
tothe leg of a man, who had been run over by a 
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waggon. She then went about rubbing and 
sweeping, and putting her house in order, and 
seemed so accustomed to stooping, that an erect 
position was her least easy or natural one; yet 
when she did raise her head she showed you a 
good-natured countenance, with large blue eyes, 
much more youthful than vou expected. She 
was full of hearty hospitality, and delighted to 
tell us all the traditionary particulars of the place. 
She said the Moravians from their neighbouring 





settlement of Ockbrook, often came and took tea | 


there in a large party, amongst whom is a brother 


of James Montgomery, and the ladies often come | 


in companies. “Thirty such pleasant, cheerful, 
ladies,” said the good woman, “ it does one’s heart 
good to see and hear them.” “ Ay,” replied her 
husband, “and the masters often bring the boys, 
the scholars, a-walking this way, and vastly they 
seem to like it. I can always hear them coming 
over the hill, before they are in sight, by the 
merry gabble they make, and then they must 
come and peep into the hermit’s well, and drink 
out of it; and peep into the house here with 
their rosy faces and bright sharp eyes, God bless 
‘em: and me or my dame must show ‘em the 
Abbot’s coat of arms—all in filagrath work ;” 
pointing to a curious escutcheon ina small frame 
on the wall, much more likely to belong to the 
Grendons or Salicosamaras than any of the abbots 
—surrounded by gilded foliage, as of the moor- 
land bilberry, or the whortleberry—certainly 
very ancient. 

But it was now near church-time, and it was 
pleasant to see their neighbours and relations 
drop in one after another to chat a little before 
service. The single bell of the little chapel 
tolled: the clergyman came up the valley, and 
the congregation was speedily assembled in the 
minikin church, singing with all their heart, and 
soul, and strength. As our time did not admit 
of our staying over the whole of the service, we 
now took our departure, paying, as we passed 
through the wood, a visit to the hermit’s cell in 
the rock, which is simply a square room of mo- 
derate dimensions, with a door and a window on 
each side of it, now completely shrouded amongst 
the trees. We ascended the wooded hill, and 
turned to take a farewell look. There lay the 
valley in all its sabbath serenity, the sound of the 
psalm ascending from the little chapel, and that 
of a hymn from a distant camp-mecting. Still 
as this place seemed, and, apparently, far re- 
moved from human changes, vet what evidences 
of the changes of times and opinions were there! 
That solitary arch, the majestic evidence of a 
mighty religion expelled from its ancient place— 
that little chapel, the representative of the reli- 
gion which rose on its ruins, and itself now, at 
least as a national religion, assailed and startled 
from its sense of security; and the chanting of 
those open-air worshippers, a sound from that 
ocean of voices, that now, like the sound of many 
waters, ascends to Heaven, seeking in a new form 
their ideal of perfect Christianity. But this was 
not all,—the mighty political changes of the last 
forty vears have made themselves felt even into 
the depth of these retirements. The aspect of 
the valley was peace itself, but we had asked and 
found that care was in it. Ancient times seemed 
to linger there, but they only seemed ; there were 
the struggling and perplexity which high rents, 
taxation, and lowering prices of produce bring 
with them. It is impossible that the heart can 
be sick, and the extremities at ease ; and we came 
to the conclusion, that till England has cast off 
that huge weight of evils with which she is now 
battling with all her energies, if we would think 
the loveliest rural seclusion as happy as it scems, 
we must look on external nature in faith, and be 
not too inquisitive at the fireside of the farm and 
the cottage. 


Hi. 





CONSOLATION, 

*Twas in that pleasant season, when the year 
Bursts into all the beauty of the Spring, 
I wandered by the greenwood side, to hear 
What requiem to my woe the birds could sing: 
*O wherefore com’st without thy Mistress dear, 
Whose beauty lent such brightness to these 

bowers ?” 
My heart was drowned ; I answered with a tear, 
And, hope-deserted, turned me to the flowers : 
“ Ah! where is she,” they cried, “that lovely 

one! 
Who wreathed us in her hair to make thee smile 2” 
Mute, I implored the stream: “ O let me run 
Murmuring beside you both for many a mile! 
Bring her again to these sweet banks!” it said :— 
And so was soothed my sorrow for the dead! 

G. D. 





STEAM NAVIGATION, 

{The ontcry respecting the dangerous speed of 
steam vessels in the river, and the threatened legisla- 
tion on the subject, induce us to submit for consideration 
the following paper, in which the writer endeavours 
to prove, that it is a vulgar error to suppose that the 
disturbance of the water is proportioned to the velocity 
of the vessel. ] 

It isnot surprising that popular opinion should, 
on scientific questions, often deviate widely from 
the truth; but it certainly is matter of wonder, 
that the voice of science should not have been 
once heard, while the phenomena attending 
the movement of a steam vessel through the 
water have been so often discussed, with little 
intelligence, or wholly misrepresented in courts 
of justice. We shall now take the matter in 
hand, not with the intention of treating it amply 
or profoundly, but merely in order to call public 
attention to the subject, and to break a path for 
more competent inquirers than ourselves. We 
may as well mention, however, that four or five 
years ago a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons sallied forth one summer’s morning, and 
embarking at Deptford, on board the Pluto 
steamer, spent five or six hours pleasantly enough 
in running upand down the river, trying to observe 
and analyze, in that brief time, (or in parliamen- 
tary phrase, sitting on.) the complicated pheno- 
mena in question. The due observation and 
explanation of those phenomena would not have 
been difficult indeed to one well versed in phy- 
sical science; but the ingenious M.P. who 
enacted the part of first philosopher on the oc- 
casion, knew nothing of the steam-engine, and 
nothing of the theory of undulations ; his exneri- 
ments were ill-devised, and their results totally 
misunderstood. Hence the Report of the Com- 
mittee, drawn up by him, ended where it began 
—in error; and, if it has done anything, has 
only thrown deeper obscurity over the subject 
which it was intended to elucidate. If the Com- 
mittee had printed the register of their experi- 
ments, with the conclusions drawn from them, 
the criticism to which the latter are obnoxious 
would have been lost in the laughter provoked 
by the former. But as we are in duty bound 
to be as brief as is compatible with clearness, 
we shall waste no further time in preliminary 
observations, but launch at once into the waves. 
And, first of all, it is requisite that our reader 
should clearly understand what a wave is. Ifa 
hody of water or other liquid receive an impulse 
in any part, the vibration arising from that im- 
pulse will, by reason of the elasticity of the liquid 
mass, be propagated through every part of it; 
and those vibrations will he visible on the free 
surface of the liquid, in a series of upreared por- 
tions, all proceeding from the point which re- 
ceived the impulse. These upreared portions 
of the liquid are called waves; but it must be 
observed, that it is only the vibration which 
heaves up the wave that moves forward: the 
water composing the wave, at any one instant 
of time, moves up and down indced, but has no 
progressive motion whatever. 
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Waves move with a uniform velocity; and 
hence, if a stone be dropped into a smooth sheet 
of water, the waves issuing from the point where 
the stone falls, will, owing to their uniform velo- 
city, form, to the very last, perfect circles round 
that point. Moreover, the height or magnitude 
of waves depends on the strength of the impulse 
that generates them : their velocity and the dis- 
tance between them depend on their height, 
but philosophers have not as yet, we believe, 
discovered a general expression of the law which 
connects these elements in all cases. 

If our readers should think fit to amuse them- 
selves, by taking this our paper with them on 
their next trip to the sea side, and there ram)ling 
at curfew time “over the wide-watered shore,” 
to try our theory by the testimony of the great 
sea itself, they must bear in mind that the ocean, 
being open to a multitude of impulses from many 
different quarters, is simultaneously crossed by 
many systems of waves, sometimes moving in 
harmony together: while more frequently their 
incompatibility and strife with one another are 
the cause, though not the only cause, of what is 
termed a broken sea. In fine weather, however, 
and in shallow water, single systems are con- 
stantly observable; and, under such cireum- 
stances, our readers will soon perceive that the 
height of waves is a mere trifle compared to the 
distance between them. We have ourselves 
often observed at Brighton, where the Chain 
Pier offers facilities for observations of this kind, 
that waves, certainly not much more than a foot 
in height, are at least eighty feet apart. It is 
from inattention to this particular, that the old 
masters of the art of painting (Claude Lorraine, 
for example,) have always failed to give an air 
of nature to the ruffled sea, for their waves follow 
one another much too closely and too regularly. 
They are too close for one system, and too regular 
to be a mixture of many. The order and move- 
ments of the waves, whether rolling on the beach 
or rearing their crests in the offing, are, in our 
days, represented with inimitable truth hy Copley 
Fielding. 

That the magnitude, velocity, and intervals of 
waves are related to cach other according to an 
established law, is universally true; but. still 
there is a difference between the undulations of 
a body of water which is sensibly confined, and 
of one, the limits of which are indefinitely distant. 
In the former case, as in rivers and canals, where 
the vibrations of the aqueous mass propagated 
to the sides are rapidly transmitted back again, 
the succession of waves is much quicker than it 
is in the ocean. We are not prepared to say 
what degree of contraction of the channel is ne- 
cessary to effect this change in undulations of a 
given magnitude. It is sufticient for our purposes 
to point out the fact, that equal impulses acting 
on the water in a wide and in a comparatively 
narrow channel, will generate a much more rapid 
succession of waves in the latter case than in the 
former. 








+ We may here quote, pertinently enough, the fol- 
lowing extract from the letter of a scientific friend, 
wherein he gives an account of a desperate storm off 
Madeira, in which the vessel was all but wrecked. He 
then goes on to observe —“* | had here an opportunity 
of testing an observation which I had heard the sailors 
make, that waves always go in threes, and I certainly 
found, that in a surprising number of instances, it was 
borne out by fact. We had three heavy seas—then 
paused awhile with almost a perfect lull, and then 
came three seas again. The same thing was equally 
remarkable on attempting to land. The native boat- 
men, as they approached the shore, always gave up 
rowing, backed the boat, and sat leisurely observing 
the surf. At first, not understanding what they were 
about, I called to them to pull in, as I did not want to 
lie there all day, but the oldest of them replied, in 
broken English, ‘ one wave, master, go in,—two wave 
go in,—then we gointeo’ Accordingly, the moment 
the second and third surf had broken, the boat was run 
in with all speed, and 1 was landed high and dry before 
the next returning wave. I learn from the captain, 
that exactly the same rule is observed by the native 
hboatmen in passing the surf on the Coromandel! coast, 
so that the fact would appear universal, although | do 
not remember to have seen it noticed.” 





We will now turn to consider the movement 


of steam vessels. The paddle boards ofa steam 
boat are four or five feet asunder: they strike 
the water in succession, and, throwing it up as 
they emerge, they create surges, the height or 
magnitude of which depends on the force with 
which the paddle acts. The interval between 
them depends on two things, viz. the distance 
between the paddle-boards and the onward mo- 
tion of the vessel. If the vessel were fixed to 
one spot, the surges would be at the same dis- 
tance asunder as the paddle-boards which create 
them: but if the vessel have a progressive mo- 
tion, the distance between the surges is thereby 
increased. Now, the surges in question are not 
vaves properly so called, nor such as we have 
already described. They are not all propagated 
from one and the same impulse; nor, taken 
collectively, do they exemplify the above-stated 
laws of undulation. They are not swells indi- 
cating the movement of aqueous vibrations, 
while the water itself is without an onward 
motion; on the contrary, they are merely accu- 
mulations of water forcibly thrown up—their 
magnitude and closeness together depending 
immediately on the mechanical causes which 
produce them. The action of the paddle, of 
course, produces waves; but these waves, pro- 
perly so called, are at a great distance asunder, 
and therefore easily escape notice. 

Let our reader now suppose himself on board 
of a Margate steamer, and on his way to London. 
We will accompany him, for the purpose of 
pointing out to him the various phenomena 
which attend the progress of a steam-boat through 
the water. He will observe that when the 
paddle-wheels first begin to revolve, they throw 
up an immense foaming surge, the force exerted 
by the wheels being then greatest, when the 
inertia of the vessel is also greatest; but as the 
vessel acquires some velocity, the water recedes 
from the paddles, and the violence of the surge 
is proportionally diminished. But when the 
vessel has acquired its greatest velocity, then the 
surge raised by the paddle-wheeis is least, for 
two reasons:—first, because the force with which 
the paddles strike the water is then least, the 
engines being then required only to sustain the 
moment or acquired velocity of the vessel ; and 
secondly, because, owing to the onward motion of 
the vessel, the distance between the billows 
raised by the paddles is then greatest. 
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We must observe, also, that the billows raised 
in the first instance by the paddles very soon 
break over on their external edge, a a, and flow 
off in waves BB, the direction of which is ob- 
liquely inclined to that of the vessel’s course, 





These may be called surge waves, in order to 
distinguish them from the surge itself, or the 
billows raised in the first instance by the paddles, 
Furthermore, a great wave c, with a broken 
crest, may be seen rolling after the vessel, from 
200 to 300 feet astern of it. This is the wave 
propagated, according to the general laws of 
undulations, from the impulse of the paddles, 
and which becomes conspicuous in the wake of 
the vessel, because it is generated by an impulse 
acting most intensely in that direction, and be- 
cause it is there reinforced by the other disorders 
of the surface. The shore also, if not too distant 
for such an observation, will be seen violently 
swept by a wave congenerous with that last de- 
scribed, long before the surge waves reach it. 

When the steamer approaches the narrow 
parts of the river and the tiers of shipping, some 
modifications of these phenomena present them- 
selves. 

If the engines be checked so as to lessen the 
velocity of the vessel, the consequence will be 
that the surge will be diminished for a few mi- 
nutes, but as the diminution of the vessel’s ac- 
quired velocity is equivalent to an increase of 
the inertia with which the engines have to con- 
tend, the surge soon begins to increase again, 
and, the billows raised by the paddles being now 
closer together, is more turbulent than it was 
before. As the vessel now moves in a narrower 
channel, the succession of the surge waves is 
quicker; and as she passes among tiers of vessels, 
the contraction of the space in which the dis- 
turbance takes place, magnifies its phenomena 
to a disagreeable, and sometimes, for small boats, 
to a dangerous degree. 

If the foregoing observations he correct, they 
warrant the following conclusions. The disturb- 
ance which a steam-vessel generates in the water, 
is least when the velocity of the vessel is great- 
est. The greatest danger for small boats is on 
the edge of the surge; and when boatmen say 
that they are safer near the vessel, they only 
mean that there is less danger within the surge 
than immediately beyond its edge. The surge 
waves also are not without danger, as they strike 
more or less on the gunwale of boats, the direc- 
tion of which, in a majority of cases, is parallel 
to that of the steam-vessel, up or down the river. 
But when the steamer comes alongside the tiers, 
or near large vessels, then the reflex waves add 
greatly to the preceding disturbance, the waves 
now striking in all directions. 

The rapid navigation of steam-boats is cer- 
tainly liable to strong objections, from the dift- 
culty of avoiding collision with them ; but, when 
no collision takes place, there is no blame im- 
putable to the velocity of the vessel: it is, in 
fact, to adopt a vulgar error to suppose that the 
disturbance of the water occasioned by those 
vessels is proportioned to their rapidity: it is 
in close channels, near tiers of shipping or barges, 
that steamers cause the most dangerous agitation; 
but the dangerous phenomena arising from these 
accidents of position are always complicated, 
and cannot be foreseen by either the masters of 
the steam-vessels or the boatmen who suffer 
from them. 

It is to be hoped, that before steam navigation 
in the river is made the subject of legislation, it 
will meet with more patient and rational inves- 
tigation than has hitherto been bestowed on it. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Iw the quict and leisure offered us by the Lon- 
don publishers, we have been hunting for novel- 
ties in the foreign journals. They contain but 
few announcements of promise, and the best 
works mentioned have been already noticed in 
the Atheneum. We have, however, gleaned a 
little literary gossip, relating to Italy, from the 
Biblioteca Italiana. According to its report, Sig- 





nor Felice Bellotti, the translator of the ‘ Greek 
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Tragedians,’ “wet aint increase of reputation i 
an original tragedy, entitled * Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter’; and the Cavaliére Lodovico Bianchini has 
undertaken a ‘ History of the Finances of the 
Kingdom of Naples,’ and published the first 
volume, which is dedicated to the times when 
the Normans, the Suabian or Hohenstautien 
Emperors, and the House of Anjou reigned over 
the Neapolitan nation, and when some readers 
may fancy that finance was a non-entity. Count 
Balbo has also lately published three volumes 
of the letters of his friend Count Carlo Vidua. 
This latter gentleman appears to have been a 
traveller of the right old Italian, Marco Polo, 
school. Beginning with Europe, he proceeded 
by the common route to Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, 
Upper Egypt,—then crossed the Atlantic, jour- 
pe over the whole of North America, but 
was recalled from Mexico by accounts of his 
father’s death. He then sailed for India, made 
the grand tour of the Himalaya, embarked for 
China, visited the Philippines and islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where he died. It appears 
that in the island of Celebes he slipped into a 
solfatera, was dreadfully scalded by the boiling 
sulphur, and died in consequence, at the age of 
forty-five, in October 1830. We shall take an 
early opportunity of looking over these letters, 

A deputation of architects, consisting of Messrs. 
Robinson, Fowler, Noble, Goldicutt, and Do- 
naldson, waited on Sir John Soane, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, on Saturday last, and presented him 
with a medal from the Société Libre des Beaux Arts 
of Paris, which had been sent over to them for 
that purpose, the members of that society being 
desirous to concur with the English architects 
in their. admiration of the talents and munifi- 
ficence of this distinguished veteran in art. The 
deputation at the same time presented Sir John 
Soane with letters from the academies at Madrid, 
Vienna, Florence, and other public bodies, ex- 
pressive of their satisfaction at the well-merited 
compliment which has been paid to him by his 
professional brethren in this country. The dies 
of the Soane medal were also deposited in the 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The Institute of British Architects have elected 
Messrs. Whewell and Willis, of Cambridge, ho- 
norary members, as a well-merited compliment 
to these gentlemen for their several works on 
the ‘ Gothic Architecture of Germany and Italy.’ 

It may be recorded as a sign of the times, 
that the dignitaries of the City of London are 
offering premiums for a series of Essays on its 
history and privileges. By way of beginning, 
the Lord Mayor elect has offered a premium of 
ten guineas for the best Essay on the Life and 
Institutions of Offa, King of Mercia. ‘The Cor- 
poration of Liverpool has this year awarded its 
first prize of 50/., for the best painting produced 
at the annual exhibition, to Mr. Hart, for his 
picture of Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin; 
and its second and third to Messrs. Sidney Cooper 
and Creswick, for a Group of Cattle, and a Land- 
scape in Wales. 

A paragraph having appeared in the morning 
papers, in which it is stated, that the tragedy 
forthcoming at Drury Lane is from the pen of 
Barry Cornwall, we take this opportunity of 
contradicting the rumour on the best possible 
authority. 

We have heard arumour ofa Musical Festival, 
on a grand scale, to be given for the benefit of 
the C haring Cross Hospital, in the course of the 
next spring. It is said that many of the prin- 
cipal amateurs have already come forward and 
tendered their services. The difficulty, we sus- 
pect, will be, to find a suitable place for the 
performances ; as nothing can be much worse, as 
@ music room, than Exeter Hall. There seemed 
to be so many objections, on the part of the 

“powers that be,” to the use of the Abbey last 
season, that we should fear it will be found in- 
accessible, Why not try Westminster Hall ? 


YIIM 





We are ‘told, ren ry ihe new opera by 
Meyerhbeer, ‘ Leonore,’ now in rehearsal at Paris, 
is to exceed all his former doings; that the band 
and chorus (already sufficiently extensive) has 
been augmented for the occasion ; and that the 
principal performers are delighted with their 
parts—We hear, also, that Mercadante has re- 
ceived a commission from the Italian Theatre, 
and that a new Opera, by Signor Costa, is to be 
produced there during the coming winter.— 
The musical season here may be said to com- 
mence with the Concerts of the British Musicians, 
the first of which takes place on Monday the 
second of November. What are they to do for 
singers ? 

In addition to the new novels already an- 
nounced as in preparation, we may mention, 
*The Picaroon,’ by the author of * Makanna.’ 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY _ 





EnTomo.oeicaL Sociers 1eTY.—Oct. 5.—Various 
donations of entomological works were an- 
nounced, including the first number of the splen- 
did ‘Fauna Japonica,’ by Drs. Siebold and De 
Haan, presented by the authors. Various new 
members were elected, including Count De Jean 
and M. Boisduval, of Paris. A communication 

vas received from Mr. FE. Doubleday, containing 
an account of the total destruction of a bee-hive 
by a small moth, Galleria cereana, the larvee of 
which had completely devoured the comb— 
portions of which were exhibited. Several living 
cane plants, greatly infested by the cane fly, 
were exhibited by Mr. J. C. Johnstone, by whom 
an account was given of the rapid and alarming 
progress of this minute insect, its ravages ex- 
tending over two-thirds of the island of Grenada, 
to so great an extent that plantations, which 
originally made 300 hogsheads of sugar, did not 
now make more than eighty or ninety. 

Various new species of insects were exhibited 
by different members, and the following me- 
moirs were read :—* An Account of the Internal 
Anatomy of the Larva of Calosima Sycophanta,’ 
by Dr. Hermann Burmeister, of Berlin.—* No- 
tice of the various Entomological Subjects 
brought before the German meeting of Natura- 
lists at Bonn,’ communicated by Mr. Westwood. 

Certificates in favour of Senator von Heyden, 
and several other continental entomologist * 
were read. The Chairman announced, that the 
second number of the Society’s Transactions 
was ready for delivery. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LAN 
L. avenlog, MACBETH; with CAV ra TERS AND ROUN- 


on Wea Srey OTHELLE 
ALIERS AND tot NDHEADS every evening. 
A new i eutiled THE SLEGE OF KOCHELLE, composed 
by M. W. Balfe, will be produced in the eusuing week, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Monday, HAMLET ( Hamlet, Mr. C. Kemble, Ophelia, Miss 
Tasior); and THE MILLER AND HIS MEN :—at reduced 
Prices. Boxes, 45.5 Pit, 2s.; Lower Gallery, Is.; Upper 
Galiery, 6d. 











ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
7 (dlonday, Tuesday, and Weduesday, | 
W, (a new Melo-dramatic Romance) ; F J 
‘ L ERK; and THE DICE OF DEATH ;—ander an ¢ xtended 
Licence, and at reduced Prices: Baleouy aud Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 
2s.; Gailery, 1s, Halt-price at 4 past 8. 





Drury Lane Turatre.—This house has been 
better attended since its opening for the present 
season than is usual at this time of vear. As much 
novelty has been brought forward as could rea- 
sonably be expected, and a rapid succession of it is 
promised. Having, therefore, every reason to be 
satisfied with the quantity, we the more regret 
having a second time to complain of the quality. 
* Cavaliers and Roundheads,’ an operatic drama, 
produced on Tuesday, appears to us to have 
been originally intended by the author for a 
melo-drama, and as it contains several of the 
best and most dramatic situations from * Old 
Mortality,’ strung together with considerable 
stage knowledge and skill, it would have made a 


very effective one. te an evil hour, however, 
somebody persuaded the author, or the author 
persuaded himself, to turn it into an opera: this 
operation has been effected by the introduction 
of sundry old Scotch ballads with the old words, 
and of a portion of the music of *I Puritani.’ 
Often as we have heard music (be it to answer 
some particular purpose of the management, or 
be it to gratify the vanity or the avarice of some 
particular singer,) thrust head and _ shoulders 
where it was not wanted, we certainly never 
remember any so completely apropos to nothing 
as this was. It had the additional recommenda- 
tion of being most inefficiently sung. Miss Healy 
is a nice looking young lady, and may, in time, 
make a pretty singer; but, at present, her musi- 
cal education is far from being finished, and she 
had not power enough even for the English 
Opera House—yet was she selected at Drury 
Lane to follow Grisi, and to sing her celebrated 
polacea. It was of course a failure, but it must 
have been so with any English singer except 
Mrs. Wood. The other introduction from Bel- 
lini, was the duet of Lablache and Tamburini, 
who showed themselves on that occasion the 
two-and-thirty and four-and-twenty pounders of 
song. This duet acquired a celebrity beyond its 
merit as a composition, from the almost super- 
human powers of tone produced in it, by the two 
wonderful singers we have named ; and so stamp- 
ed is the impression of their peculiar style of 
singing it upon all who heard them, (and who 
could be in London without hearing them ?) 
that the most perfect execution of it by other 
persons, without the volume of voice, will not do. 
Messrs. Seguin and Giubilei are both clever 
men, and they did their best; but if Signeri La- 
blache and Tamburini, when en their way home, 
had paused and sung the duct on the top of 
Shooter’s Hill, the sound in Drury Lane Theatre 
would have been about as loud as what we heard 
on Tuesday. The time chosen for the introduc. 
tion of it, too, was most ludicrous—the singers 
are two royalist soldiers, who, in the midst of an 
engagement, bravely encourage their fellow sol- 
diers to the charge, and then remain behind to 
sing about their being so full of fight that some- 
body must hold them ;—at least, this we suppose 
must have been the burthen. ‘There was a farce 
called * Gretna Green, acted some fifty odd 
years ago at the Harmarket, in which it was 





judged advisable for Mr. Bannister, (we rejoice 
to hear that he is yet alive, and in good health.) 
who enacted the lover, to sing a song called *' The 
Siege of Gibraltar. We forget the precise 
words, but, speaking of some difEculty in which 
he found himself, he was made to say, in com- 
plaining of it, “ I declare one might almost as 
well have been at the Siege of Gibraltar’—up 
struck the orchestra, and in two minutes he was 
singing— 

September the 13th, proud Bourbon may mourn, 

With shot 
Red hot 

Don Moreno was torn. 

Or perhaps a better precedent for the mainer in 
which the duet is introduced, may be found in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal,’ where 
one of the Kings of Brentford says— 

Now then, to serious counsel let's advance. 

And the other answers— 

I do agree—but first let’s have a dance. 

There is plenty of show in the piece, as far as 
red and blue fire are concerned, but the stage 
arrangementsare miserably defective throughout, 
The combats are wholly unnatural, and the 
horses are made to do everything but what they 
ought to do. We recommend their being with- 
drawn; and we recommend the omission of 
the whole of the music, without exception. 
Mr. Warde was very military and good in Ser- 
jeant Bothwell, Myr. Cooper well enough in 
Henry Morton, Mr. Bartley did all he had an 
opportunity to do in Major Bellenden; and Mr. 





Diddear, although quite different in personal ap- 
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pearance from the Claverhouse of Scott, acted 
and spoke with good sense and discrimination. 
Mrs. C. Jones was admirably dressed, and acted, 
as she always does, as well as the part admitted 
of being acted, without trying (“as some of our 
players do”) to force it beyond that. There was 
considerable opposition at the end, but the ayes 
had it. 


Victoria Tueatre.—Mr. George Jones, prin- 
cipal tragedian at one of the New York theatres, 
made his bow to a London audience at this 
house, on Thursday evening, in the character of 
Hamlet. He was so cordially received, so much 
applauded during the performance, and so en- 
thusiastically cheered at the end, that when led 
on he made a short, sensible, and gentlemanly 
speech, taking the warmth of his reception, on 
behalf of his countrymen, as a return for the 
hospitality and kindness shown by them to Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, and promising to report us 
well on his return. We are loth to say any 
thing to interfere with the good feeling thus 
likely to be again and again reciprocated between 
the actors of the two countries, but, in justice to 
ourselves, we dare not say that Mr. Jones can 
act Hamlet. It was a stirring, a bustling, a 
spirited, a graceful, and by no means a disa- 
greeable performance; but the philosophy of 
the part was scarcely once touched. The whole 
thing was far too flippant, too patchy, too con- 
versational. He rather provoked us on his own 
account, for there scemed no reason why he 
should not play Hamlet well, except that he 
did not. He looked the part remarkably well— 
his figure is above average—so is his voice—and 
his face is handsome and intelligent. He treads 
the stage with perfect ease and self-possession, 
and his bearing caused the princely rank of 
Hamlet to “moult no feather” of its dignity. 
His fencing was as good as the late Mr. Kean’s, 
and, in point of taste, better—he did not, for 
one moment, for the sake of melo-dramatic ef- 
fect, lose sight of the place he was supposed to 
be in. There are many parts in which we should 
think that he must prove a valuable acquisition 
to any theatre ; and if he have a mind to remain 
here for a while, he will surely command an en- 
gagement. In acknowledging the compliment 
of being called for at the end of the play, Mr. 
Jones stated, that he was the first American 
citizen to whom such an honour had been paid. 
We presume, as he says so, that it is true; but 
if it was not paid to his countryman Mr. Hackett, 
one of the best comic actors who ever appeared 
on any stage, we can only say, that it ought to 
have been. 





MISCELLANEA 

Florence. —Accounts from Florence, state that 
so great were the apprehensions entertained 
there of the cholera, that the picture of the 
Virgin in the church of Santissima Annunziata 
has been uncovered. This sacred piece of anti- 
quity is the Palladium of Florence, and never 
exhibited but to persons of the highest distinc- 
tion, and that only at the interposition of the 
supreme authority. It is not unveiled even on 
the festival of the Annunciation; and it is only 
on occasion of some extraordinary calamity or 
rejoicing (as, for instance, lately, on the birth of 
the crown-prince) that it is exposed for a time 
to the eyes and kisses of the people. It is a 
fresco painting, representing the Annunciation, 
and many copies of it are dispersed over Italy. 
The legend relative to it is, that Bartolomeo, 
the painter, tired with work, left off one night 
when he had finished his picture, with the ex- 
ception of the head of the Virgin. Next morn- 
ing, when he went to complete his task, behold, 
the head had been meanwhile painted by invisi- 
ble hands! 

Omega Shoal.—Our contemporaries, especially 
those more immediately connected with the 
naval service, will no doubt see the propriety of 





giving currency to the following paragraph.— 
Omega Shoal, although not far distant from 
Batavia, has escaped the notice of navigators, 
until its discovery, March Ist, 1835, by Captain 
Russel, of the American ship Omega, from Can- 
ton bound to New York, of which he has 
transmitted the following information: —‘‘ The 
ship Omega under my command struck on a 
shoal, and remained on it twenty-five hours, 
beat off her rudder, and received damage in her 
bottom ; got off by throwing overboard cargo of 
the value of about 15,000 dollars to lighten her, 
and she was obliged to be hove down at On- 
rust near Batavia, for repairs. This is a coral 
shoal, steep to its edge, being 60 or 70 yards 
in breadth, and extending about N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. 150.to 209 yards, having on it from 10 
to 13 feet water, and it bears about E. by S. 
from the south end of the North Watcher, dis- 
tant one mile and a quarter. ‘There is a chan- 
nel of 12 fathoms water between the island and 
the shoal. As this danger has not been known 
hitherto, it may be now noticed publicly under 
the name of Omega Shoal.” 

Phosphorescence. — Prof. Pleischl, of Prague, 
having exposed a solution of bisulphate of 
potash in a porcelain vase, observed in the 
evening that the edge of the vase was covered 
with a brilliant phosphoric light, similar to that 
which is seen on the surface of the sea at night. 
The luminous rays sometimes seemed to cover 
the whole of the liquid, and when stirred witha 
glass tube, it became even more brilliant, and 
emitted sparks. By means of this tube, M. 
Pleisch] took out some of the luminous crystals 
and examined them. The phosphorescence 
lasted for an hour, and the next day the crystals 
were found hanging on all sides of the vase. 


List of New Books.—Showell’s Housekeeper’s Ac- 
count Book for 1836, 2s.—A Treatise on the Disorders 
of Neat Cattle, with the Causes, Symptoms, and Mode 
of Cure, by Abel Earl, 12mo. 5s.—Scott’s Guide to the 
Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, 
with a Sketch of Carlisle, IRmo. 3s.—Cole on God's 
Sovereignty, 12mo. 4s.—Shelford’s General Highway 
Act, 12mo.6s.— Lennington’s Rhetorical Speaker, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—Lee’s Observations on Medical Institutious, 
&c. 8s.—Paterson’s Roads, 18th edit. Svo. 18s.—The 
School Prayer Book, !Smo. 1s.—Pratt’s Highway Act, 
8vo. 6s.—The Oriental Annual, for 1836, 21s.; large 
paper, 2/. 12s. 6d.—The English Annual, for 1836, 15s. 
—Friendskip’s Offering, for 1836, 12s.—-The Biblical 
Keepsake, for 1336, 2ls.—Figures of Fun, 2 Parts, 
12mo, 1s. each.—Wardrop on Blood-Letting, post 8vo. 
4s.—Venables’ Interlineal ‘Translation of the First Ten 
Chapters of Gregory’s Conspectus, l2mo. 48, 6d.— 
Evans’s Letters of a Pastor to his Flock, 2nd edit. 32mo. 
1s.—Dissent Exploded; or, the Bubble Burst, 12mo, 
28, 6¢.—T'welve Sermons, preached at Keyworth, by 
the Rev. E. Thompson, M.A., 12mo. 5s. 6¢.—Family 
Commentary upon tle Sermon on the Mount, by 
the late H. Thornton, Esq., M.P. 8vo. 5s.—Howel’s 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo. 5s.—Trollope’s 
Analecta Theologica, Vol. 2, Svo. 17s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Mr. Assistant Commissary-General Thomson.—It 

is always with regret that we say an unkind word of any 
book, and never intentionally give needless pain to the 
writer: having, therefore, cleared our conscience as to- 
wards the public in the review of ‘ Ltaly and Switzer- 
land,’ we should have been well content to let Mr. 'Thom- 
son repose under the shadow of his laurels; but he buzzes 
about us like a moth round a candle, which it perplexes 
humanity to decide, whether to leave to its folly and the 
fire, or to crush at once. We do not in the least doubt 
that he thinks his book a miracle of connoisseurship : 
he is too deep in ignorance to suspect, or even to be 
made sensible of, his absurd blunderings. Self-compla- 
cence clothes him as ina rhinoceros hide. The misery 
of his case—the wrong of which he seems especially 
to complain—is, that we did not point out more of his 
errors. Why, were not ten or a dozen in less than a 
column of criticism honour enough for such a volume ? 
Does he assert that we were wrong in our illustrative 
roofs? Does he deny that the Pitti Collection, contain- 
ing some hundreds of ancient masterpieces, is dis- 
missed in about half a column of the Afhencwum? On 
the contrary, he areues, that the fact that it contains 
some hundreds is “a very good reason for selecting 
only a few’! so that, had it contained some thousands, 
it might, we suppose, have been still more briefly dis- 
posed of. Does he deny that the Campidoglio Museum 
is dismissed in just fen words? that on the immense 
marble quarry at the Vatican he bestows scarcely half 
a page? Does he deny that he says, “ the sepulchral 





monuments of the Popes at St. Peter's a 
by Michael Angelo, Fontana, &c.,’’ or amu, ten vod 
were wrong in stating, that there is not one monument 
there executed by Michael Angelo? Oh, no! but the 
tomb of Paul! III., he says, was executed by “ another 
sculptor after his design.”” What is that to the Purpose 
even if it were true? But, in every line of Mr. Thom, 
son’s defence, we read his self-condemnation, and this 
blunderivg, in common with a mob of amateurs, be- 
tween Michael Angelo’s design and Della Porta’s apish 
caricature of it, would be sufficient to convict him of 
ity had he itted none other : according to 
Mr. Thomson and his brother cicerone, Michael designed 
every milestone of a statue in Italy. Does he deny 
that in his “ useful ket companion” he has taken 
no notice of the famous Pieta, which was executed by 
Michael, and is in St. Peter’s? Does he deny that he 
repeats the vulgar error, that the uppermost order of 
the Coliseum is composite, or that he cites with cog- 
noscenti rapture the Temple of Concord, one of whose 
“* beautiful Ionic columns” happens to be standing on 
its head upside down? Not he; but with self-satisfied 
dulness he observes, “ If I am in error in regard to the 
Coliseum, it is, as the critic admits, a vulgar, or, in 
other words, a common one ;”’ and, as to the beautiful 
Ionic column, which happ to be standing on its 
head, “That may, or may not be.” And this was 
the “conclusive and damning” stuff, as he calls it, 
which we feared to publish! So, too, as to the Spo- 
salizio of Raffael being in his earliest manner, and 
not a fine specimen—these, he says, are “ matters of 
opinion.” So be they then, otherwise we might have 
referred him to Lanzi (if, indeed, he ever heard of the 
author), in whose history he would find that work 
specified as commencing a second style, and as a 
wonder of beauty. But, now Mr. Thomson brings his 
artillery to bear; and, therefore, we desire to speak 
bythe card, “ You affirm,” he says, “ that | say that 
Michael Angelo introduced into Florence that severe 
style of architecture which characterizes it.” This is 
true enough; and, we added, “‘ that severe style is not 
Michael Angelo’s at all, nor due to him, but to Arnolfo, 
Brunelleschi, Michellozzo, and others before him.” 
Here, however, it appears, we have ‘‘ adopted an ordi- 
nary trick of dishonest reasoners and critics, that of 
wilfully misquoting a passage in order to pervert 
its meaning!” Now, let our readers attend to Mr. 
Thomson’s correct report of his own words:—‘ | said 
that Michael Angelo introduced into his native city 
much of that severe style which characterizes it.” 
Why, what a vain weak creature must this man be to 
found such a charge on the omission of a word merely 
and gratuitously nonsensical—for what can be more 
ridiculous than to talk of a man introducing much of 
a style which is admitted to have been the essential 
characteristic of the works of the most celebrated men 
of preceding ages? We affirmed, that the general style 
of Gaecstee architecture was totally unlike, and ante- 
rior to, the style of Michael Angelo ; that to say, much 
of the latter prevailed, was to give an egregious misre- 
presentation of the place ; and, in suppert of our opi- 
nion, we should be content to refer to any pair of 
travelled eyes pretending to architectual experience— 
except Mr. Thomson’s. If, indeed, it were our cue to 
break fresh ground, we should like to perplex the poor 
brains of the artistic guide, by asking, what he means 
by this potential monosyllable—by requiring him to 
name categorically the works of Michael which give 
architectural character to Florence. Of course, he 
would not venture to refer us tothe Laurentian Library, 
or the Capella dei Principi, both of which are inte- 
riors, and totally dissimilar to the gloomy and ponde- 
rous facades of the city. We have now given Mr. lhom- 
son the benefit of a second notice of his book, which, 
we are persuaded, was his chief object. His talk about 
wilful misquotation is truly ‘ A/uch Ado about Nothing,’ 
and will perhaps remind the reader of that clever scene 
wherein the Prince’s officer, the modest Dogberry, 
regrets the absence of the Sexton :— 

Dog. Gad’s my life! where’s the sexton? let bim 

write me down—the Prince's officer, coxcomb. 

Con. Away! you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dog. O! that he were here to write me down— 

an ass. 

We think there are other of the King’s officers who 
may regret that the sexton was mof absent, or that they 
had no need of a secretary “ to write them down.” 

Association of German Naturalists.—We have 
been favoured by more than one correspondent with 
accounts of this meeting, and we return them our best 
thanks—not the less deserved, because we hal received 
a direct communication on the subject. In the names 
of those present (see p. 763), ‘ Froriess’ should have been 
Froriep, ‘ F: dorff,’ ‘I dorff, and it is probable 
that there may be other errors. We take this oppor- 
tunity of suggesting to all correspondents the necessity 
of writing names legibly: we have frequently no avail- 
able means of helping usto decipher their hieroglyphics. 

We are aso indebted to acorrespondent for a full and 
well-attested account of ‘he toad found alive,imbedded 
in a solid mass of red sandstone, which was mentioned 
at ove of the sectional meetings at Dublin. As, how- 
ever, the facts, do not appear to be disputed, it is not 
necessary to publish the paper. a 

The Publisher is willing to give one shilling each 
for Nos. 47, 107,108, 167, 168,169, and to purchase the 
volumes for 1828, 1829, p 

No. 375, the first number of this year, is reprinted, 
and now ready. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ENGLISH LAW. 


ROFESSOR PRESTON will deliver his 

IETROBECTORY Ran yy MON BAY, Ge oat 
‘overber, at E! o’e! int Eveni ci ° 

ptr aan preeeuaing his card ba be salnuited 0 thin Lectures. 


- OTTER, M.A, Principal. 
King’s College, London, Oct. 8. 


ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 30, Sioane-Street, 
LECTURES. 

, 13, 20, Dr. Grant, F.R.S.E....Zoology. 
one > Henry w ilkinson, Esq....The Warlike Machines of the 
Ancients, 

. 3, 10, H. Christmas, Esq. A.B.... Popular Superstitions. 
= 17, Rev. G. F. W, Mortimer, A.M....Idumea and the Ruins 
etra. 

— 2%, Thos. Jackson, Esq. A.B.....Rome in the Time of 
Au ‘ 





Dec. 1, J. Seamine, Esq...-Chemistry. 
— 8, 15, R. Addams, Esq....Maguetic Electricity. 


18%. 19, Dr. A. Te Thompson, F.L.S....Physical Education. 
— 26, Mons. C. J. Delille....Freuch Literature. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSIC IN IRELAND. 


Tas Proressors will commence their 
LECTURES and HOSPITAL ATTENDANCE on MON- 
DAY, the 2nd of November, at the following hours : — 
Atgo’clock the Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lec- 
wat i 





and Pharmacy. 

Att o'clock, Dr. Macartney on Anatomy. 

At? o'clock, Dr. Barker on Chemistry. 

At 3 o'clock, Dr. Lendrick on the Practice of Medicine. 

At4 o'clock, Dr. Graves on the Institutes of Medicine. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered on two days in the week, 
by Dr. Crampton and Dr, Barker, at Sir Patrick Duu’s Hospital. 

‘The Lectures on Midwifery will be delivered at 10 o'clock, by 
Dr. Montgomery, Professor to the College of Physicians; to 
whom application should be made by Pupils desirous of atteuding 
Practical Midwifery. 

The Lectures on Anatomy, Chemisiry, and Botany, will be de- 
livered in Trinity College; the Lectures on Materia Medica, 
Practice of Medicine, lustitutes of Medicine, and Midwifery, at 
Sir Patrick Dan’s Hospital. 

Demonstrations will be given in Trinity College, by Dr. 
Macartney, Dr. Nolan, and Mr. Carlile. 

Operating Pupils instructed in Geweral and Plarmaceutic 
Chemistry, at the Chemical Laboratory of Trinity College. 

According to a recent regulation of the Board of the Univer- 
sity, the Degree of M.B, may be obtained alter somewhat more 
than one year, dated from Graduation in Arts. 

The Licence of the College of Physicians may be obtained by 
Non-Graduates, after a period of four years occupied in Medical 
Study, as prescribed by the College. 

(Signed G. A. KENNEDY, M.D. 


Registrar to the College of Physicians. 


o’clock, Dr. Crampton will Lecture on the Materia 


September 11, 1835+ 


ECOND-HAND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS.—A handsome Mercurial Trough—A do. Gasometer— 
Mercury—A large 4+ Gasometer—A Portable Furnace— 
Silver KiembicDish— latinum Crucibles—Dishes—Blowpipe, 
&e, &c.—Apply, after Saturday, at 6, Deuton’s Buildings, Chaple- 
street, Somers Town. 


ILLIARD TABLES.—TO BE SOLD by 
PRIVATE CONTRACT, Two capital Second-hand full- 

sized BILLIARD TABLES, by Thurston and Fernyhough. May 
be viewed, and particulars known, by application te Messrs. 
GRIMSTON and HAVERS, Auctioneers, 306, High Holborn. 











Sales by Auction. 


Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON respectfully announce that they 
will SELL BY PUBLIC AUCTION (by order of the Proprie- 
tors), on TUESDAY, October 20, at half-past 12 0’clock, 

HE ENTIRE STOCK, COPPERS, 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and 
COPYRIGHT, of . 
THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, 
Lately edited by W. PINNOCK ; 

The remaining Copies of the Work, forming 
two handsome volumes in quarto, richly illustrated with Plates, 
will be divided into several Lots, to suit the Public and the 
Trade in general; and the Miscellaneous Stock of Numbers, the 
Stereotype Plates from No. 1 to 199 (complete to Oct, 24, 1835), 
together with the Coppers, Wood Engravings, and Copyright, 
will be sold in one Lot. 

Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had of the 
Auctioneers, No. 22, Fleet-street. 

*,* Money advanced, and Valuations of que Description of- 

Property made forthe Payment of the Probate Duty. &. 


TEN THOUSAND VOLUMES 
Of Standard and Valuable Works in Divinity, 
istory, Chemistry, Mathematics, Arts, Sciences, 
Classics, &c. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, WITHOUT RESERVE, 
At the MUSIC-HALL, Albion-street, LEEDS, by Mr. JOLIN 
HOLMES, on WEDNESDAY, the 2ist of October, precisely 
at 11 o'clock, and 21 following days (Sundays exce) ted) :— 
LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
forming Part of the Stock of Mr. JOHN HEATON, Book- 
seller, Leeds, containing Standard Works, anciewt and modern, 
in various Languages, including Lavater’s Physiognomy, by 
Hanter—Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments—Rees’s Cyclope:ia, 85 
rts—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough — Hogarth’s Works— 
Brewster's Encyclopaedia—Drake’s Evoracum—Thoresby’s Leeds 
—Encyclopedia Perthensis—Todd’s Johnsou’s Dictionary—New- 
toni Opera—With the Works of Taylor, Tillotson, Sherlock, Gill, 
Watts, Henry, Doddridge, Halil, Wesley, Hume and Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Gibbon, Houbraken, Rollin, Thompson, Hutton, 
mpson, Euler, Reynolda, Johnson, Shakspeare, Young, Pope, 
Milion, Virgil, Horace, Homer, Xenophon, &c. &c. &c. 
Catalogues (price 1s.) to be had of J. Heaton, Bookseller, 
+ also of Messrs. Cryer, Wakefield; Dale, Bradford; 
istie, Halifax; Lancashire, Huddersfield; Todd, York; 
Harrison, Barnsley : Ridge, Sheffield ; Noble, Hull; Sams, Dar- 
lington; Finlay, Newcastle; Hoggett, Durham; Thompson, 
Manchester : Gleave, Liverpool; Deighton, Cambridge; Viu- 
Ceut, @xford; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London, 











O LITERARY LADIES, and MEDICAL 

GENTLEMEN WHO LECTURE.—A respectable FEMALE 
accustomed to Literary Pursuits, solicits prpingmens in Copying 
fair for the Press, Arranging and Correcting Manuscripts, 
Translating, &c.—A line (post free) to A. B., 18, Henrietta 
street, Brunswick-square, will be immediately attended to. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
MEMBER of the Apothecaries’ Company, 


residing in the City, is desirous of meeting with a YOUTH 
as au APPRENTICE, The professional advantages he can offer 
him are great, and his domestic comforts will be studied.—Pre- 
mium One Hundred Guineas, 


Direct (post paid) Mr. C, Clarke, Chemist, Lower Eaton-street, 
Pimlico. 








NEW MEDICAL WORKS, 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
Ess URES on DISEASES of the 
URINARY ORGANS. 

By Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart. V.P.R.S. 
2nd edit. with Alterations and Additions, 8vo. 8s. 

By the same Author, 
PATHOLOGICAL and SURGICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on DISEASES of the JOINTS. 
8vo. 3rd edit. revised, altered, and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


2. 
OBSERVATIONS on the DISORDERS of 
FEMALES, 
Illustrated by Plates, 
By Sir CHARLES MANSFIELD CLARKE, Bart. M.D, F.R.S. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 
3rd edit. 2 vols. royal 8vo. i/. Ids. 


3. 

A FURTHER INQUIRY concerning CONSTITU- 
TLONAL IRRITATION, and the PATHOLOGY 
of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

By BENJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.S. 

Senior Surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c. &C. Svo. 14s. 





28, Upper King-street, Holborn, 
and H. SENIOR beg to announce that 
e they have just published Part l. oftheir CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS in the English and Foreign Languages, comprising 
many in the German. It may be bad, gratis, on application ; 
if by letier, post paid. 





Just published, in 8vo, 12s, boards, 
SSAYS; THOUGHTS and REFLEC- 
TIONS ; and SERMONS, on various Subjects. 
By the Rev. HENRY WOODWARD, A.M. 
Rector of Fethard, in the Diovese of Cashel. 
Loudon: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 

Wessel and Co. Frith-street, Soho-square, London, 

HE GERM of FINE PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. By F, D. ROHLFFS. 
Dedicated to his Friend J. MoscuEeces, Esq. 

A novel system of tuition, strongly recommended to teachers 
of the Pianoforie, Ladies’ Schools, Governesses, and those who 
assist in this branch of education, For characteristics, see New 


TOUR IN SPAIN. 
October 20th will be published, 
ENNINGS’S LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 
1836; or, TOURIST in SPAIN : comprising ANDALUSIA, 
XC. By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
With 31 UMlustrations trom Drawings by David Roberts. 
Price, bount in morocco, it, 1s.; large paper, with India 
Proofs of the Plates, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
Robert Jeuaings and Co, 62, Cheapside. 








SOUTHEY’S EDITION OF COWPER, 
On rey the 19th, will be pablished, 
IN THE STYLE OF BYRON, SCOTT, EDGEWORTH, &c. 
Volume |. price 5s. in embossed cloth and lettered, 
NHE WORKS of WILLIAM COWPER, 
comprising his POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE, and 
TRANSLATIONS, 
Edited by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. 

The present Volume contains a portion of the Life of Cowper, 
by the Editor, with a fine Portrait of the Poet, an exquisite 
Vignette by Goodall, and arichly-engraved Portrait of the Poet's 
Mother, by H. Robinson. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








POPULAR WORKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
LEMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By GEORGE DUNBAR, F.R.S.E., and Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Price 4s. 

2. Adams’ Principles of Latin and English 
Grammar. 13th edition, Price 3s. 6d. 

5. Playfair’s Elements of Geometry. 8th 
edition, with additions by William Wallace, A.M. F.R.S.E, &c. 
and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Price 9s. 

4. Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax. New 
edition, revised and corrected, with Critical Observations upon 
several of the more difficul: Constructions, by Dr. Carson, with 
an English aud Latin Vocabulary, and a Vocabulary of Proper 
Names. Price 3s. 

5. Mair’s Tyro’s Dictionary, Latin and Eng- 
lish. 11th edition, corrected. Price 6s. 

6. Dymock’s Livy, First Five Books. New 
edition, with English Notes and a Historical and Geographical 
Index, by W. M. Gunn, Esq. of the Southern Academy. Price 
4s. 6d, 


7. Dymock’s Cesar. 11th edit. Price 4s. 6d. 
8. Dymock’s Ovid. 10th edit. Price 2s. 6d. 
9. Dymock’s Virgil. New edition, with a 
vographical and Historical Index. Price 3s. 6d. 
10. Dymock’s Rudiments, New edit. 2s. 
Printed for Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., 
ames 





Whittaker and Co,, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and J 
Duncan, London, 





Just waady.ptton 2s., Part [1., of the complete Works of Moliére, 
illustrated with upwards of 600 Wood Eugravings, by the first 
French and English Artists ;—Also, price 1s., Part Xi. of 

I LAS DE SANTILLANE, 


Ti d with 500 Engraving 





; tobe pleted in De- 
cembe! 


T. 

** it is impossible to notice without unreserved admiration a 
series of illustrated Classics, which are periodically appearing in 
Paris and Loudon.” — Atheneum, 

HH, Hooper, 13, Pall Mail East ; Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, 
Cormbill, 
LITTLE LIBRARY—* THE OCEAN.’ 

Just published, the Second Edition of 
THE OCEAN; a description of Wonders 
and Important Products of the Sea, with [lastrations of 
Thirty-seven Genera of Shells, and numerous other engravings, 
i 4s. half boued, forming the 12th Volume of * The Little 
ibrary.” 





a John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Just published, iu 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 21s. boards. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of MORALS; an 
Investigation, by a new and extended Analysis, of the 
Faculties and the Standards employed in the Determination of 
Right and Wrong: illustrative of the Principles of Theology, 
Jurispradence, and General Politics. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, M.A, 

“This is evidently the prod of a highly-cultivated and 

philosophic mind.”’— Observer. 
_ * Mr. Smith's work shows a mind capable of grappling success- 
fully with the most difficult questions which it is his ain to illus- 
trate; and we regard it as a very valuable addition to this de- 
partment of intellectual study.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 
Smith, Eider and Co, Corwhill, 
In post 8vo. price I4s. half-bownd extra, and illustrated by nearly 
Forty Characteristic Engravings. 
P H Y N OM Y 
Founded on Physiology; and applied to various Countries, 
Professions, and Individual-. 
By ALEXANDER WALKER, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 

“ This is a very curious, and a very acute performance. The 
subject is one of great, peculiar, and general interest; and the 
author has displayed much origivality and jaborivus investigation 
in its discussion.”"— Lit. Gazette. 

“* Walker’s Physiognomy is indeed a splendid work. It is 
, in conception, arrangement, and execution,” —Morning 

ews, 























- Smith, Elder and Co, Cornhill. 
BOOTHS ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now completed, in 1 vol. 4to, 2/. 5s. cloth, lettered, 
N ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
fe a By DAVID BOOTH. 

The Signification of each word is traced from its etymology : 
the whole exhiviting, in one continued narrative, the Origin, 
History, and Modern Usage of the existing Vocabulary of the 
English Tongue. To which is added, an Lutroduction, contain. 
ing a New Grammar of the Language. 

James Cochrane and Co. 1 












Jaterloo-place. 





Ina few days will be published, in 1 vol, small évo., with Por- 
trait and numerous Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
CEANIC SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS NIGHTINGALE, Esq. 
Comprising au account of the state of the Missionary Stations 
iu the Society Islands, Otaheite, Fluahini, Samoa, or Navigator 


Islands, &c. &c. with a Botanical Appeudix, by Dr. Hooker, of 
Glasgow. 


James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


CAPTAIN BLAKISTON'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 24s., 
PRWENTY YEARS in RETIREMENT. 
By the Author of * Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.’ 
DR. MADDEN’S NEW WORK. 


A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West 
Indies. By R. R. Madden, M.D., Author of * Travels in the 
East.’ 2 vols. Post BVO., 21S. cloth letiered. 

A New Edition of Martin's History of the 
British Colonies, Vol. 1, containing Possessions in Asia, greatly 
enlarged, 8vo, 21s.; also Vol. 2, West Indies; Vol. 3, North 
America; Vol. 4, Africa and Australasia; 21s. each, 

ames Cochrane and Co., Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 


Now ready, 
ISTOIRE de L’EMPIRE OTTOMAN 
depuis son Origine jasqu’a nos jours, 
> Par J. DE HAMMER, 
Ouvrage puisé aux sources les plus authentiques et rédigé sor 
des documents et des mauuscrits a plupart inconnus en Europe, 
Traduit de l’Allemand sur les Notes et sous la direction de 


Auteur. 
Par J. HELLERT, 
20 Volumes in-g0 avee un Atlas comparé. 

This translation has been intrusted by the author himself to his 
friend Hellert, who accomplishes his arduous task, assisted by the 
advice, and, as it were, under the eye of the learned Geiman 
Orieutalist, who has furnished him with the most valuable notes, 
The French translation will therefore have this advantage over 
the German edition, that, while it faithfully reproduces it, it will 
be free from the faults unavoidably inherent to a first publication, 
and will contain a great many additional documents aud observa- 
tions drawn from sources to which the Author had no access at 
the time he published his work in Germany, 

The trauslator has been enabled by the abundant materials 
placed at his dixposal, to enrich with new facts the Atlas which, 
by the advice of the Author himseif, he joins to the work. ° 
de Hammer’s geographical plans and notes, taken from Turkish 
works, such ax the Georraphy of Hadjt Khalfa ( Djihannuma), 
the Journey of Mohan d Edib (Menasikoul Hadji), the Travels 
of Ewlia (Tarikbi Seiyah ), the Histories of Naina, Hasanbegzade, 
Solakzadé, Crouri, and others quoted in the course of the work, 
have afforded M. Hellert sach copious rich documents as to leave 
him the only merit of putting them together. M. Hellert has 
carefully compared these elements of a wew geography of the 
Ottoman Empire with the already existing maps by Leake, 
Arrowsmith, Tournefort, Lucas, Browne, Olivier, Macdonald 
Kinneir, Otter, Fontanier, Jaubert, Burnes, and others, He has 
elucidated the Oriental and European documents by each other, 
and has attempted to make them agree. 

The ist Livraison, composed of Vol. 1. and II. of the work, 
and No. |. of the Atlas, is now ready, price tl. Two Volumes 
and a Number of the Atlas, will aprear every three months. 

London: published bv Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Foreign 
Booksellers, 14, Great Marit gh-street, and to be had ef all 
Booksellers, 
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AGASSIZ’ FOSSIL FISHES. 
In folio, with Plates ee ost!  eiattiag price 30s. each 


Rx ERCHES 4 ‘Tes POISSONS FOS- 
Par L. AGASSIZ, 
Livraison 1 to 9. 
Black and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 2, 
v avistock-street, Covent-garden. a 


2nd edition, price 10s. 5. Gas bnarde, 2 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in 
SOUTH AF dag a 
y THOMAS PRINGLE, 
Late See A to the Anti- Slavery Society. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Just en % edition, price 5s. cloth, 


1* TT and ESSAYS. 
o se nea SHARP, Esq. 


Also, iv 2 vols. price 21s. boards, 
The Life of Edmund Kean. 


Corawall, 


By Barry 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the Third Vol. of 
OMMENTARIES on the AFFAIRS of 
the CHRISTIANS before the Time of CONSTANTINE 
the GREAT ; or au enlarged View of the Ecclesiastical History 
of the First Three Ce hake Accompanied with copions illus. 
trative Notes and References, Translated from the Latin of 
JOHN LAURENCE MOSHEIM, D.D. late Chancellor of the 
University of Gottingen 
sy ROBERT STUDLEY VIDAL, Esq. F.S.A. 
Printed for J. ud # Rivington, St. Vaul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall mal 
f whom may be h 
The First Two Volumes of. . same Work, 
price il. Is. 









In 2 vols, 8vo. price 1/, Is. the Seventh Edition of 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 
and the AC’ - - = the APOSTLES, Compiled and abridged 
for the Use of Stud 
Printed for J. G. ony ¥. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail-ma 
ae may be had, 
Annotations on the E vistles ; ; being a Con- 





rice 30s. € 


lot 
MHE cURIOST: TE S of L (TERATU RE. 
By 1. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 

“The most interesting and judiciously chosen collection of 
anecdotes connected with political and literary history in any 
language.” —Times 

Edward Moxon, Dover- street. 





Just published, in 3 vols. price 1. 7 "> 6d. cloth, 
PR ¢ V 


THE ISE ORKS of 


CHA ; LES LAMB, 
Iso, separately, 
1. Rosamund Gray, &c. Price 9s. boards. 
Elia, Ist Series. 9s. 6d. boards. 
3. Elia, 2nd Series. 9s. boards. 
4. Specimens of Dramatic Poets. 2 vols. 
Price 14s. cloth, 


E dward Moxon, Dover- street. 





This day is published, 8vo. 
HE WASPS of ARISTOPHANES 
Edited with oo Notes, and adapted to the use of 
pols aud Nt 
y THOMAS MIPCHELL, Exq. 
Forming Re. Il. of ** Mitchell’s Plays ot Se ” 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Acharnenses of Aristophanes. 
Jotun Mi Murray, Albemarle street, : 


IDD’S LONDON JOURNAL; 
a Weekly Revie w of Literature and Varieties, is pubs 
lished eve ry Sate » price id.; also in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 
‘Twenty-two Nan are publis shed, and four Parts. 
ct Remarks of the Press. 

“The best, che orsnan and most intellectual of our weekly 
contemporaries,” Observer.—‘* Very piquant and agreeable.” 
Lit. Gaz —* A rich weekly treat.” Post.— * Full of masterly 
touches.” Standard,—** A decided hit.” Courier, 

Published for W Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, Strand, 
To be published on the Ist November, in Wee’ Nanheei 
aud in Monthly Parts, 8vo, price 6d. the Number, 
ELECTIONS from COBBETT’S POLI- 
n TICAL WORKS: being a Complete Abridgment of the 
100 Volumes which comprise the Writings of * Porcupine’ and 
the ‘Weekly Political Register.’ With Notes, Historical and 
Explanatory, 
By JOHN M. COBBETT and JAMES P. COBBETT. 
Act ‘obbeit, aa Red Liou-court, _Fleet- -street. 


























a ust published, 
ABIES | NATURAL IST'S LIBRARY, 
e Vor. 10, stnall 8vo, with 36 Plates coloured from vature ; 
together with Portrait and Memoir of Werner, in extra morocco 
cloth boards, price 6s, 
ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

BRITISH DIURNAL BUTTERFLIES ; 

Complete in yo he ype containing 176 Ilustration-, 
raved, and coloured from wature. 


Published oy ‘Ss. Highley, 32, Fleet-street; and to be had of all 
Booksellers. 


drawn, 








Just published, oe. 1 vol, 12mo. price 6s. ce ‘eee znd edit. 
ith 13 Pilates, and a Gloss. 
CONCISE HISTORY and "ANALY ‘SIS 
of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. ‘To 
which is added, a Sketch of the Architecture of England down 
to the present sags" 
by EDWARD BOID, Esq. 
Member of the Society of Autiquirians, at Caen, &e. 
vittaker and Co, Ave’ Ma vria-lane, 

Just published, in super-royal 8vo, price 15s. cloth letrered, 

A N EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 

ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS and of the ORIGINAL 
STATE of the TEXT of the HEBREW BIBLE. 

Part 1., containing An Loquiry into the Ori in of Alphabetic 
Writing ; with whir hi isi acorporated Au _ ~ Egvypti:n 
Hierog ly hs. By CHARLES WILL IAM WA ».D., Senior 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, aud Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 





Lately published, be w yg i yoo! Cc — i manens pane JU P ashen, 
Onte 


SCHY I. iI PROMELHEUS V IN ‘\CTUS. 
With English Notes. 
Iv JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A 
Fellow and Vator of Wadham College, Oxford, 


In Five Volumes (or Six Parts), 8vo. price 32. 12¢. boards, 

N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES and 
of OTHER PAR + of the GOSPELS. In Two Parts, 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford; and Author of the ¢ Harmonia 
Evangelica,’ and of * Distertations CS the Principles and 
Arrangement of a Harmony of the pels.” 

London: Printed for J. G. and F, RRiviagree: St. Paul’s Church- 

yard, aud Waterioo-place, Pall-mall; and J, H, Parker, Oxford, 





of the above Work. By the Rev. J \MES SLADE, M. 
viewr of Bolton in-the-Moors. The Third Edit. 2 vols. svo. 


REV. ns posageele HULSEAN LECTURES.» 
» price 8s. in boards, 


JHE LAW 'of "MOSES VIEWED in CON- 
NEXION with the HISTORY and CHARACTER of the 
EWS, with a Defence of the Book of Joshua against Prolessor 
Leo of Berlin: being the Hulsean Lectures for 1833. To which 
is added, an Appendix, containing Remarks on the Arrangement 
of the Historical Scriptures adopted by Gesenius, De Wetie, aud 


others. 
By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College bridge. 
Printed for J. G. and BF. Rivington, a ny 1a sold by J. 
and J. J. De on, and T. Stevenson, © ambridge. 


CHEAP, USEFUL, AND SPLENDID voLU ME. 
Now ready, price 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 
4 be E BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE for i836, 
containing Thirty-two highly-fiuished Views of the most 
remarkable Places mentioned in the Bible, made from original 
— E urate Sketches taken on the spot. Engraved by W. and 
FE. DEN. With ye 4 the Plates. By the Rev. 
THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
A few copies of the aon Volume are yet on sale. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street ; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet-street, 


ROAD BOOK FROM LONDON TO NAPLES, 
This day is published, price 24s. strongly bound in cloth, 


H E ROAD BOO K, 
By W. BROCKEDON, Esq. F.R.S. 
Author of ‘Passes of the Alps,’ ke. 

This Work, cootaining all the necessary information to the 
traveller from Loudon to Naples, is also illustrated with twenty- 
five finely-engraved Views of the most striking aud beautiful 
sceves on his journey, and five Maps. 

A few proof copies, imperial 6vo. price 31s. 6d.; India proofs, 
425.3 prools before letters, imperial 4to., 34, 3s. 

*,* Subscribers to the Road Book may now complete their 
sets. Parts 3, 4, and 5, are ready, Lound together, and contain- 
ing fifteen plates, price 12s. ; Proofs, 165. 5 India proofs, 2is.; 
Proois before letters, 31s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet- 
street; aud Rodwell, New Bond-street. 


DR. INGRAM’S MEMORIALS OF OXFORD. 
This day is published, one ae, oem cloth, the SECOND 


EMORIALS ‘of ‘OXFORD. Edited by 

the Rev. JAMES INGRAM, D.D., President of Trinity 

College. With 32 finished Engravings on Steel, by John Le 

Keux, and KS Wood. cuts, 
* Proots, in 4to. price 35s.; India proofs, 51s. 

The Thin Volume, now in course of publication, will com- 
plete this splendid and valuable Work. 

nn gee Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street; and J. H. Parker, 

Xfore 

























This day is published, pr price 2s. s. 6d, 





the 18th Part of 







INDEN’S LANDSCAP 'E ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of the BIFLE ——_ 

1. Damasens..... . ~. Dibdin. 

2. Jacob's Weil ‘Db Harding. 

3. Jerusalem .... rout. 


4. Temple of Memnon ...... A. 

The Descriptions by the Rev. THOMAS’ HARTWELL 
HORNE, B.D. ‘The Original Sketches taken on the spot. ‘To 
be completed in twenty-four Parts. Proofs, royal 4to. 4s.; 
India proofs, 5s, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet- 
street. 


C. Stantield, Ry. 


WILLIAMS’ SYMBOLICAL EUCLID. 
This day is publi-hed, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. board: 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, chiefly 
selected from the Text of Dr. Simpson, adapted to the 
use of Students by means of Symbols, y the Rev. J. M. 
WILLIAMS, of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 4th edit. with au 
Appendix. 

*4* This edition will be found greatly to facilitate the acquire- 
me at of a knowledze of Euclid. It is now in universal use at 
Cambridge, and has been introduced in many of the public 
schoots, A sinall edition, in 180, is alse printed for the use of 
schools, price 6s, 6d. boards; 7s. neatly bound. 

lu ordering this work, please to specify Wittiams’ Evcuip, 
as an imitation of it has been published, 

_¢ hartes Tilt, 86, Fleet-street; aud T. Stevenson, Cambridge. 


NEW WORK ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
This day is published, in foolseap avo. price 6s. bound in = 
POPULAR TREATISE on DIET and 
REGIMEN ; intended as a Text Book for the Invalid 
and Dyspeptic. 
By W. H. ROBERTSON, M.D. 

Contents: Lntroduction—On Diet—Bodily Exercise—Ventila- 
tion—Climate and Change of Air—Dress—Physiological Effects 
of Water—Mineral Waters—Sleep, xc. With a Tabular Analysis 

of the principal Mineral Waters. 

“ Without agg FE to detract from the great merit of many 
works of the sam nd at present before the public, we may be 
allowed to sav that, asa family book, Dr. Robertson's * Popular 
‘Treatise on Diet and Reg ’ is n d in the t 
—Sun, Sept, 4, 1835. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet street, 














In 12mo., price 7s. 6d. boards (with a 2 Map of Ireland), the 
urih Volume of ‘ 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 
intended to consider Men and Events on Christian Prin- 
ciples. 
, By a CLERGYMAN of the = at vaeaeaen 
Privted for J. G.and F. f gton, St. 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mail, 
Of whom may be had. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, price 
il. in boards, or any single Number at 6d. 





In two large volumes 8vo. price 11. 16s. in cloth, and lettered, 
bet NEW TESTAMENT. With a COM- 
a. consisting of SHORT LECTURES fo 
daily bar of FAMIL “i tens 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this Edition m4 “the New Testament it has been the chief 
object of the Editor to farnish Families with an Exposition for 
daily Reading. The Scripture is into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
» under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
demand of the reader no previous study or attention, 

~ prineed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, Pati-mall. 

*,* This Work may also be had in Four Parts, price 9s. each; 
and" a few copies on the ‘ Book of Revelation’ may be had sepa- 
rately, price 4s. 
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In one Volume 8vo. price 12s. in ‘boards, the Third Edition, of 
THE BOOK of PSALMS; translated from 
the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory and critical. 

By the iate SAMUEL HORSLEY, L.L.D. F.R,S. F.A.S, 
Lord Bishop of St. "Asaph. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees and “Co.; and J. G. and 
F. siaied” 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 

1. Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament ; also, the First Nine Pro- 
phetical Books, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s. 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Dioceses of 
St David's, — and St. Asaph. 8vo, 9s. 


a few days will be published, 
A SE RMON, » preached i in the parish Church 


of St. ene albrook, on Sunday, Oct. 4, 1835, com- 
memorative of the Third Centenary of the Translation of the 
Holy a, complete in the English Language. 
e Kev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L. 
Rector of the "salen Parties of St, Stephen, W albrook, and St. 
e 


nets. 
London: Printed for James Duncan, Paternoster-row, 


THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY MO- 
DERNISED. 
In 2 vols., with a Portrait by Scriven, and 20 Wood-cuts by 
Samuel Williams, price 18s., bound in cloth, 


HE RICHES of CHAUCER. 


ta which his imperitios have been expunged ; his spelling 

modernised ; his rhythm accentuated, and his obsolete terms ex- 

eee ained. With Explanatory Notes, and a New Memoir of the 
‘orl. 


CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 

Author of * ‘ Phaies in Prose trom Chaucer,’ a and * Adam the 

ener. 

“ Mr. Clarke has done good service to the cause of literature 
by producing these valuable volumes, Chaucer may now be read 
to be appreciated ; the music of his verse is restored to him; his 
meaning is made evideut.”’—Me 

** We highly approve of this publication ; 3 the, young and fair 
may here study the Father of English Poetry without encounter- 
ing matter which the retinement of manners has caused to be 
ofleusive to delicacy.”—Lit, Gazette. 

2.—In one vol, 12mo., illustrated with 14 Wood Engravings, 

handsomely bound iu cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose, designed chiefly 
for the use of Young Persons, By Charles Cowden Clarke. 

“* Mr. Clarke may, we think, be assured of realizing the wish 
he has expressed in his preface, of adding to the number of those 
who read and relish Chaucer in the original, The book is alto- 
gether au extremely prety and delightfal one, and certainly far 
exceeds what our remiuiscences of the Canterbury Tales would 
have given us reason to expect of Chaucer turned into prose.’ 
—Allas. 





3.—In one neat volume, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
Adama the Gardener. By Charles Cowden 
Clark 
o The plan of this book is to communicate instruction concern- 
ing the delightful and innocent amusement of gardening, iv 
way that the youngest and even rudest mind will completely 
understand. Very cordiaily do we recommend it,”—Monthly 
Review. 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, London. 

J. B. CRAMER'S INSTRUCTIONS, LESSONS, 
EXERCISES, AND STUDIES, FOR THE PLIANOFORTE. 
Just aeenar New and Improved Editions of the following 

audard Works by J. B. CRAMER 
NSTRUCTI ONS; inwhich the First Rudi- 
ments of Music are clearly explained, and the principal 
Rules on the Art of Fingering iiiustrated with uumerous and ap- 
propriate Examples, Lessous, &c. 10s. 6d. 


Sequel to the above Instructions, consisting 
of Preludes and Souatinas, in which are introduced National 
Airs and Subjects from Classical Authors, arranged and carefully 
tingered, 8s. 


’ 

Useful Extracts, containing the Pupil’s Daily 
Exercise in the Major and Minor Keys, with Cadences; to 
which are added, F.sercises calculated to form a proper Ponition 
of the Hands, and Preliminary Practices with Double Notes, &. 
tingered. 6s, 


Introductory Practice, consisting of a Selec- 
tion of Passazes from the most esteemed Composers, with several 
Original Exercises; preparatory to the celebrated Studies of 
Clementi, Cramer, Herz, Hammel, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, and 
Potter. The whole arranged aud’ fingered for the use of Stu- 








dents. 85. 


Studio per il Pianoforte, consisting of Original 
Studies or Exercises in all the Major and Minor Keys, with the 
leading Fingers marked to each Passage, in 2 vols. each, 215+ 

This edition contains the New Studies performed by the Author 
at his last Concert, 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regeut-street, 
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Just pabiaken nee eeauare, Sept. 90. | THE FIRST COMPLETE VARIORUM EDITION | 1 November will be pub, 20 Gh atiien, social ent 
my Ae = =e J _ _ corrected, 0 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, OF MILTON, IRST LINES of the PRACTICE of 
No. XLVI. WITH TURNER’S IMAGINATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. SURGERY, illustrating the Doctrines taught bythe Author 
Contents : 1. Affairs of Canada—2. Heine’s Germany—3. Eng- 3, St. James’s-square, Oct. 1. in his Lectures on —? a of Surgery, Medical and Operative. 


lish Aristocratic Education—4, Shirreti’s Tour through North 
America—5- Lord Brougham’s Natural Theolozy—6. Cooke's 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke—7. Colonial Policy of the Ancients 
_s, Professor Lougtield on Absenteeism—9. South Africa— 
0. Penitentiaries of the United States—1i, Life of Mackintosh 
_ia, Appropriation Act—13, Works of Coboett—i4. Qutu’s 
sieam Voyage down the Danube—15. Ancient Scottish Poetry— 
16. House of 














Foha Macroue, St. James’s-square. 
3, St. James’s-square, Oct. 17. | 
NEW WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
Immediately will appear, 
oR M N LES LI E. 
By THEODORE S. FAY, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
I. PeR ete ae BY THE WAY. 
y N. P. Willis, Esq. c vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. “OL D BACHELORS 
By the Author of ‘ ou Maids.’ 2 vols. 
lv. M Y NOT E-B OO K, 
By the Author of oe America.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ublished 
P.. pease. AGENET. =a Three able volumes.” 


wn THURLSTON TALES.— Exquisitely told.”— 


Cart. MARRYVAT. 
Ill. = Lap wed 3rd Edition.— 
RTT s Messenger. 
“TRANSFUSION. —A standard novel.” — 
an oe Rev 
v. DOOM. “OF GIALLO. 
”"—Met lita 
— ‘ vyohn M Mae rone, St. James’ "s-square. 


————— 


“A magnificent 


— “A highly dramatic 





NEW WORKS ON BIOGRAPHY 
Recently published. 
GERMAN LITERATI DURING A CENTURY. 
Second Edition, tank 3 vols. post evo. with a Portrait and other 
bellishmeuts, only One Guinea, 
OET fF E and HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES: from the German of FALK, VON MULLER, 
ke. With Notes, Original and Translated, illustrative of German 


Literatare. 
By SARAH AUSTIN. 

“We are indebted to the pen of Mrs. Austin for one of the 
most elegant and complete Translations which ever enriched 
the stores of the a language. * # One of the most singular 
and charming books to a meditative miud that the age has pro- 
duced.” — New Mouthty Magazine. 

EMINENT ARTISTS OF ALL NATIONS 
Dedicated, by permission, to the President of the Royal Ac ademy. 
lu2 Closely- priuted vols. price 14s. cloth, embellished 
vith a View of 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


2. Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Artists, 
comprising Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, from 
the Earliest Period to the Preseut Time, interspersed with Ori- 
ginal Anecdotes, To which is added, an Introduction, contai 
jog a brief Account of the various Schools of Art. By JOHN 


GO! le 

“This is really @ valuable book. We do not suppose that any 
artist would willingly be without it; and we are sure that it 
ought to Gnda place in every library that has any pretensions 
to ulility or extent.’” —Metropolitan lagazine. 

MR. CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS, SIDDONS. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a full-length Portrait, from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by Lupton, price 
3. The Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Tuomas 
CAMPBELL is mg Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’ 

“ Mrs. Sidd: has found a fitting biographer in the poet 
Campbell. "Sas. elegant, and noble in stile, as was the 
woudrous creature whose extraordinary career the work describes, 
iLat once enchains the reader’s attention,” —DBell’s New Weekly 
Messenger. 

iain s 
Booksellers 


LMANACKS for the Year 1836, printed 


for the COMPANY of STATIONERS, to be published 
on Tuesday, November 17th. 








a Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; and all 
























s. ad. 
Francis Moore’s Almanack, price .....e00++-. 0 6 
Goldsmith's Pocket Almanack..... 06 
‘The Gentleman’s Diary, enlarged. 10 
‘The Lady’s Diary, enlarged. coe 10 
Rider’s British Merlin......... 1 0 
Joho Partridge’s Almanack . 09 
The Clerical Almanack . 09 
~ore’s Almanack improv 09 
Ww hite’ ‘s Ephemeri 16 
The Clergyman’s 26 
The Englishman's oe « 10 
The Mechanic’s Almanack 10 
The Fvangetical Almanack . 10 
‘The Medical Almanack .... 10 
The Family and Parochial Almanac 10 
The London Sheet Almanack . 06 
Wing’s Sheet Almauack..... oe 06 
The Stationers’ Almanack 
Engraving ) ...ccccoccccccece 0 
Also | Right Ce unty Almanack rrice (each)... 6 


lon «by George eons 
may and by all Booksellers and N 
* THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, in presenting their 
ust of ALMANACKS for 1036, have to express their acknow- 
ledgements for the ex ragement with which their endeavours 
lo sive satisfaction to the public were met last year, on the oc- 
@sion of the Abolition of the Stamp Duty. 
beir present List contains all the Almanacks pablished by 
them in 1825; bat they trust that, by experience and increased 
eforts, they have been able considerably to improve them, tt 
being the « ‘bject of the Editors to intreduce as much matter of a 
Prmavently useful nature, as the size of the Almanacks will ad- 
wit, such matter to be varied every year, it is recommended to 
‘“rchasers to preserve their respective Almanacks in a regolar 
» The Company bave retained in Stock a few copies of 
each of the New Almanacks, for the purpose of supplying those 
Persons who may be desirous of possessing perfect sets, begin- 
ding with the Year 1835. 
very Almanack published by the Company of Stationers has 
“engraving of the Company's Arms on the title-page. 


1 gine to the Com- 
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Now in course Rca Monthly Publication; | el ae beantifully 

ud, price Five Shilling 

(Of which the FET H VOLUME Is THIS Day’ PUBL aoe D). 

HE POETICAL WORKS of 
JOHN MILTON: 

HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND CONTEMPORARIES; 
WITH FAMILIAR NOTICES OF HIS CRITICS, 
BIOGRAPHERS AND COMMENTATORS ; 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON HIS GENIUS AND WRITINGS: 
Aud FULL VARIORUM NOTES, 

Selected from Standard and Popular Authorities, 

By SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. K.1. &e. 
Ulustrated from exquisite stetael ene by J. M. W. 

TURNER, R.A. & 


Engraved by GOODALL, BRANDARD, MILLER, BACON, 
OUSEN, GRAV gS, EDW Ak Ds, Xe. 





The FIRST VOLUME of this unrivatled Work, which ap- 

vared on the 30th of May, coutains AN ORIGIN AL LIFE OF 
MILTON, by the Editor,” The following opinions of this Bio- 
graphy, and of the Edition generally, are extracied from Re- 
views in nywards of ONE HUNDRED of the leading Metropo- 
litan and Proviucial Newspapers. 

“ This new edition of Milton is launched under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Egerton Brvdyes—a gentieman every way titted 
for the undertaking, by profound kuowledge, by sincere love of 
the subject, and by a ae nial poetical temperament. The 
personal and poetic 
wore justly and fully be endeared vd by 
former biographer. Johnson's pr 
merits of the man, and, though bi s written a Fo criticism 
of Paradise Lost, ‘he has not done justice to the other works of 
the poet, Sir Egerton Brydges has the knowledge of Johnson 
without his bitterness, and the warmth of Symonds without his 
somewhat furious partiality.”—Times, June 8. 


** We were well pleased to receive this work from the hand of 
one who, though ditlering widely from the lconoctasr in ny 
important opinions and principles, was sure to approach the sub- 
ect humbly and reverently, with love and admiration, Sir 
oh Bry dges was certainly not the man we should have chosen 
as the editor of Milton's prose writings; but we know not, at 
this present moment, that there is any one to whom the task of 
collating and commenting upon his poems, could have been more 
worthily confided. We ourselves were never more stronzly 
impressed, than in our progress through this work, with the 
gigantic power of Milton’s mind—the studions ard patient labour 
with which he perfected and enlarged its power—aud the heroic 
devotedness with whieh he condescended to the ungracioas and 
mechanical duties of life. The Mlustrations, from Tarner’s 
matchless pencil, are positively sublime.”—Alhenenm, June 13, 


“* Nothing can be more beaatifal than the general appearance 
and getting up of this edition of Milton, which is thus heralded 
by Sir Egerton Brydges. His criticivms are excellent, and would 
alone impart to the work a great value.”"—Examiner, June 21, 

« This is not only one of the best of the cheap elegant pub- 
lications of the day, bat, in our opinion, one that was most called 
for. The editor has given great pains to bis task, and in a New 
Life of the immortal poet, has followed the steps of uo preceding 
biographer, but has recast the whole.”—Nuval and Military 
Gazette, May 30. 

« This promises to be a very beautiful and convenient edition 
of Milton, If any work ought to sell, this assurediy ought. We 
have vo doubt that Sir Egerton Brydges will discharge his edi- 
torial functions with taste, There are some very exquisite and 
touching passages in the memoir.”—Allas, June 14, 


** The best biography of Milton which bas yet appeared, and 
we cordially wish every success to this elegant edition of our 
great Classic. We have nowhere else met with so much sound 
criticlam apon Milton, or a more able lysis of his character 
and genius, except, perhaps, from the pen of Channing. No 
pains have been spares “i by the biographer to render the volume 
worthy of his subject.” —Glasgow Courier, July 2. 


“When the work is completed, it will form the best, the 
cheapest, and the most elegant edition of Milion’s Poems, that 
has vet appeared. [t is an wndertak which it is the duty as 
it ovght to be the pleasure of every English litterateur to sup- 
port.”’—Spectator, June 13. 


** Of the imaginative illustrations it is unnecessary to say more 
than that they are finished after Torner’s most carefal manner, 
He is the only living artist capable of imagining ilie-trative 
designs for Milton’s Paradise Lost, We can conscientiously re- 
commend this Work, for beauty, elegance, correctness, and 
portability, to the extensive patronage of a British public.”— 
Sun, June 8 

“ This new edition of the poetical works of the divine bard 
will stand aurivalied., If anvthing can add to the interest felt by 
the British public for the works of Milton, it mast be such notes 
and remarks as will be found iuterspersed throughout these 
volumes, The work is got out in a truly elegant manner,”’— 
Plymouth Herald, August 8 

** Every lover of the hizhest order of English literature must 
hail the appearance of this elegant and interesting and cheap 
edition of the Poetical Works of Milton.—tt is worthy of bis 
fame, and will do more to disseminate the Wonderfal Creations 
of one of the most richly-gifted of poetic minds, than has hitherto 
been dove during nearly two centuries.—The eciter can seareely 
write two sentences Without writing poetry—the she itches of the 
pon penn are an embodiment of poet io The ger: 
hot rejoice that the Bard of Paradise Lo 
end illustrated ? ** *# Ina , We estimate 
Brydges’ Life of Milton, not y as the best Biogra 
the Poet hitherto published, but also as in itseif a work of high 
talent and of sterling honesty. Asa critic sensibly alive to the 
beauties of the Poet, and equally skilful and bold and sympa- 
thetic in the expression of his opinions, he has not hitherto been 
approac hed. The embellishments are indeed exquisite—thev are 
ye finest conceptions of Taraer’s poetic pencil.’’—Scols Times, 

uly 1. 















































THE PRESENT VOLUME CONTAINS 
DRAMATIC WRITINGS OF MILTON, 
NAMELY, 
SAMSON AGONISTES, COMUS, and THE ARCADES, 
Volume Sixth and last will appear on the 31st of 
October. 


THE 


London: JOHN MACRONE, 3, St. James’s-square; and sold 
by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 





AMUEL COOPER, 
Surgeon to the ak co Hospital, Profe ssor of Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery iu the University of London, &e. 
Louden: Longman, _, Orme, and Co; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock; Whittaker and Co.; 8S. Highley; T. Vege and ); Sher- 
wood and Co.; E. Cox; Simkin and’ Marshal; T. Bumpus; 
Houliston and Sous; B. lowes; J. Chidley; H. Reustiaw ; and 
J. Churchill, B urgh: A. and C. Biack; Stirling and Co,; 
and Maclachlan aud Co, Dublin: Hodges and Smith; aud 
Fannin oud ¢ oO. 
f whom may be had, by the same Ant 
DICTIONARY of PRAC TICAL SURGERY. 
6th edit. corrected, 1 large vol. 285. Uds, 


Also, 
THE LONDON PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY. 
6th edition, with Alterations and Additions, 

By G. JEWEL, = on 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


THE MODERN PRAC TICE of PHYSIC, 
By ROBERT THOMAS, M.D. 
toth edit. with much new and important matter, Avo, 18s. 


WARDROP ON BLOOD-LETTING, 
In i small vol. 8vo. price 4s, in boards, 
N BLOOD-LETTING. An Account of 
the Curative Effects of the Abstraction of Blood; with 
Rules for employing both local and general Blood-letting in the 
‘Treatment Diseases. 

By JAMES WARDROP, M.D. Surgeon to the laie King. 
Lebaudy’s Anatomy of the Regions interested 
in the Surgical Operations performed upon the Human Body. 
ot 1 = olio, containing 18 Plates, printed on India paper. 
*rice WM. 4s. 































J. B. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


This day is ome. es 








id nf weok complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
ce 21s. in bo 
yLEMENT of MATE RIA MEDICA 
_# THERAPEUTICS ; 
lucluding the recent Discoveries and Analysis of Medicines. 
By ANTHONY 7 Reopens be = F.L.S. & G.S, &c. &. 


THE L ON! DON “DISPENSATORY ; 
© — Tr —— of the eherene opovias, &e. Xe. 
1 large vel, sve, ition, with important additions, Iss. 
AT ‘LAS of bELIN EAT 1ONS of CUTANEOUS 
ERUPTIONS; 
Ilustrative of the Descriptions in Dr. Bateman’s Practical 
— of Cutaneous Diseases, Royal svo. 29 coloured Plates, 








ai, 
‘CONSPECT US of the PHARMACOPQGIAS, 
New edition, 5s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Browo, Green, and Longman. 





Just published, in 1 thick val. 6th edition, price 16s. 
Every Disease iu this edition a ~ oe additions, and the 


whole is much iny 

N ODERN DOMEST Ic. “MEDICINE; 

POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symon 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical ‘Wanege - 
ment of Children, &e. The whole forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and a 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. ®& 

“We shall preserve it as the advice of an Tecshantite friend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
bei ring benefited by its wisdom,”—Literary Chronicle. 

‘It is altogether deserving of permauent popularity.” —Lon- 
don Weekly Review. 

** One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times,’”’— Monthly Olio, 

“The public demand for this work isa proof that its valuc is 
duly appreciated "—Bristol Journa 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London. Sold by ali Bookseller 

Also, by the same Acthet, ‘in Syn. price 10s, boards, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise 
iMustrating their Symptoms, on a. -— ‘Treatment, 
With numerous insiractive Case iy e Diseases and 

ra 








» admirable performance, and should find a Soma in 
every famils establisiment.”—Both Herald, ard Mav, 
“A most desirable acquisition.”—Reading Me reury, sed June, 





THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 


RS. VINCENT’S GOWLAND’S 
LOTION ae eg my improves and beautifies the Com- 
uw ear, tair, and sofi 


li innocently 





1 

casnalities of the season, and imparts and su 
complesion and fine skin. Geuthemen, after using the razor, will 
experience its grate ful properties ~Sel. in Quart Bottles, 4s. 6d., 
s, 5s. 6d., Halt Pints, 2s. Od., by all respectable Perfumers, 
Medicine Ve nude ers, and Druggists. "Eecere tne Signature, M. EB, 
Vincent, ov the label on every bottle, without which none is 
ke Haine. 








CUTAN FOU s ; ERU PT 10N 8S, SCROFULA, ETC. 


UTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT 

of JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other Sweet- 
eving Woods ordered by the Colle.e of Physicians, forming a 
very concent ited decoction, is indmput bly the best (as it is the 
original) preparation of th ud, either for taking Leeapay or for 
ng the Compound Dec of Sarsaparitla, now so gene- 
lered by physiciansSand recommended by ‘oa of the 
dieal writers, A dessert spoonfal diluted with water 
makes half a pint of decoction of the asual strength. It ishighly 
esteemed as au alierative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
and all cutaneous diseases: also has been found extremely 
wefal in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for the improper 
use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 0s, hotties, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheap-ide, corner of St, Paul’s C hurchyard, 
London; and (authenticated by bis name and address being 
printed on the accompanying labels) may be procured of Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street; © ° nois and Son, York; Duncan, 
Flockhart and Co, Edinburgh ; and the Apothecaries’ "Company 
Virginia-street, Glasgow ; and of most respects gists a and 
Medicine Vendors throughout the United Kingdom. 
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1835. 


CHRISTMAS 





PRESENTS. 


‘SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 


I. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols. bds. 


II. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Twenty-four Designs by TuRNER. 12 Vols. bas. 


Ill. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S SELECT 
POETRY, 6 Vols. silk, gilt edges. 
THE SAME. 6 Vols. morocco, gilt edges. 


Both very handsome Books, and containing Twelve 
signs by TURNER. 





IV. LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
Foolscap 8vo. Two Designs by Turner. Silk, 
gilt edges. 


MARMION. Ditto. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Ditto. 
ROKEBY. Ditto. 

LORD OF THE ISLES. Ditto. 
THE SAME POEMS, in morocco, gilt 





edges. 


V. LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
24imo, Vignette after TurNeR. Silk, gilt edges, 


MARMION. Ditto. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Ditto. 

THE SAME POEMS, in morocco, gilt 
edges. 


THE SAME POEMS, in cloth, neatly 
lettered. 


(Tue Pocket Eprrtons.) 


¢% All the above contain the Intropuctions, Notes, and Various Reapines, which can be found in no other but these— 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh ; WHITTAKER & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 





On the 1st of November, price 1s., Part 1., to be complete in Six, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the TESTAMENT; 
Containing EIGHT ENGRAVINGS, 
From Prespy R, TALL, E-q. R.A. and J. MARTIN, Esq. 
With Descriptions by the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
Edward ard Churton, Public Library, 4 26, Holles- street. 





NEW woRK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. price 11. 11s. 6d. 
H E LINwWwWoOoO 





8; 
Or, SIXTY venus SINCE IN yor sa a 
By the Author of * Hope Leslie, * Redwood,’ 
“A novel like the aad is with ight hi thank- 
falness.”—Court Journal. 


Edward i Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. price 12. 1s. 
HE CONQUEST of FLORIDA, 
by HERNANDO DE ye Written under the Superin- 
tendeace of Washington Irving 
By his Nephew, THEODORE IRVING, Esq. 
“* The book wee us is a delightful one.” —Athenaum. 
“The spirit of will i it to general 
attention.” — Atlas. 
Edward Churton, Pablic Library, 26, Holles-street. 








MR. GRATTAN’S NEW saa 
Nearly De in 3 vols. post 6v 
GNES D MANSFELDT. 
By the Author of * Highways and Byways,” 
* The Heiress of Bruges,’ Xc. 
____ Saunders and Otley, ( Conduit street, Hanove' ver-square, 


In a few days, in 3 vols. post 


Y AUNT“ PONTY POOL. 
‘ Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanoves-square. 








In post 8vo, 
HE LAY of the LADY ELLEN. 
By HARRY CHESTER, Esq. 
Saunders and ae Conduit street, Waster -equare. 








scap BVo. sewed, 
HISTORY of HALLEY? S COMET 
with an Account of its Return in 1835, and a Chart chow- 
ing ita Situation in the Heavens. 

Translated from the French of G. DE PONT ECOULANT, 
Fellow of the sere Society of London, and of the Academy of 
Sciences of Berl 

By COLONEL CHARLES GOLD, C.B. 
Translator of Arago’s Work on Comet: ia General. 
ondon : John W, Parker, West Strand, 


na few days will be published, price 
UPPLEMEN. lf to CAPTAIN SIR JOHN 
ROSS’S NARRATIVE of a SECOND VOYAGE in the 
Victory, iv Search of a North-West Passage ; containing all the 
SUPPRESSED FACTS necessary to a peseer understanding of 
the Causes of the Failure of the Steam Machinery of the Victory, 
and a just appreciation of Captain sir Jobu Ross’s Character as 
an Officer aud a Man of Science 
By JOHN BRAITHWAITE. 
Printed in the same type, and on the same sized paper as Sir 
John Ross’s Narrative, in order that it may be bound up with 
that Work. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 156, Strand. 








, 26, Holles-street. 
EDWARD CHURTON hag in the puss the foliowing Works. 
U T Bh, \F a Oo W 


Containi: Renn THE aaace d f 
‘ontainin, ges O a PA ventures 0! 
ad ‘tna 3 a : 


MAH MO UD. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY: 
By the Rev. nOBsART CAUNTER, B.D. 


uENOLRO oF MIRABS BAU. 
and 4, being the last 


5. 
MEMOIRS OF TALLEY RAND, 
‘ols, 3 and 4, completing the Work, 


MR, GLEIG’S NEW WORK. 
On the 2ist, in 3 vols. post Sv 
HRONICLES of WALTHAM. 
* By the Author of ‘ The Subaliern,’ &c, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
8, New Burlington-street, Oct, 17, 1835. 
NEW BOOKS 
Just published by Mr. BENTLEY. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with a fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
IR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
y H. B, ROBINSON, Esq. 
** Two well- wane and very — 5 volumes.””—Observer. 





TREMORDYN CLIFF. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 3 vols, 
* A tale of mucii and deep interest.” —Tines, 


3. 
Complete in 1 vol, with 2 Engravings, price 6s. 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 

By Captain TREL. lal 

Forming the New Volume o 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND. ROMANCES. 

“€ The autobiography of a man of remarkable taieni=, who has 

chosen to live a most extraordinary life, aud who describes its 
incidents with a surprising measure of fidelity and eloquence.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


And the following in a few days. 

In 1 vol. foolsean 4to. with Twenty-four Plates, 
TALES AND FABLES, 
SUGGESTED BY THE FRESCOES OF POMPEII. 
By W. B. LB GROS, Esq. 

2. 


AGNES SEARLE. 
By the Author of bes Heiress,’ &c. 3 Vols. 


THE MONARCHY OF T HE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
By HENRY L, BULWER, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
4. 
NEW Posey EDITED BY wend ee 
econd Edition, in 3 vols. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE. "AND THE 
PEASANTRY 
By the Author of * The “Chaperon.? 
Just published, iu 8vo. price 2s. 6d. No. IV. o 
TRHE WEST of ENGLAND JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE, 
This Number contains, amoug other interesting Articles, the 
following :—On certain Objections to the Hypothesis which sup- 
poses the central Mass of the Globe to be ina state of Fusion. By 
the Rev, W. Conyveare—On the Culture of Wheat within the 
Tropics. By Mr. W. Hamitton, M.B.—On the Dyke on C — 
Down. By Mr. Stutchbury—Essay ou the Writings of Hew 
By the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare—On Caerphilly Castle. With 
a Plan—Also, Reviews, Ac. Ac. 
London : Longman and Co. 
On November Ist, in feap. 8vo. with posers Illustrations, from 
Drawings by the Author and T. seer, 6s. cloth, 

A TREATISE on the NATURAL HIS- 

TORY and CLASSIFICATION of Sasonerans. 

By WILLIAM SWAINSON, oy. 

Forming Vol. 72 of Dr. Lardner’s © aninet “yclopedia. 
Published Oct. 1, Lives of Eminent Literary 
Men, a a 


Bristol: W. Strong. 


: Longman and Co.; 3 and Joba Taylor. 


In 8vo. 18th edit. -ith Mops, and an yore of the last Popula- 
tion Return, 165. bds. 18s. 6d. half-pd. in parchment, 
ATERSON’S ROA DS of ENGLAND and 
pai and “ 1 SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
EDWARD MOG 








Arra upon a yA. entirely novel; and remodelled and 
suterented by th the adi — of new Roads and Admeasuremenis, 
London: Longman and Co. ; + Richardson; Hatchard 
and Son; ‘Baldwin and Co.; . G. and F, Rivington; 
Booker; Whittaker and Co.; ae ai ¥. Tegg; J. Duncan; 


This day is published, 8vo. price 4s, 
CHOOL STENOGRAPHY ; . "SYSTEM 
of LINEAL a ‘Mlustrated by a Set of en- 
graved Copies al we for Learuing aud 
Teaching the System. aged 
yD. ANTE CADMA 
__Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co, Stationers’- hat. -court, London, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly printed, price 3 
IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S Dis- 
COURSE on the STUDY of the LAW of NATURE and 
NATIONS, 

** I have no motive for wishing to flatter you; but I must be 
permitted to say, that | have never met with any thing so able 
and elegant on the subject in any langeage.”—Wituam Pirr 
to the Author, 








Edward Lumley, 27, Chancery-lane. 


HE RAMBLER in AMERICA- 
By CHARLES JOSEPH LATROBE, 
Author of ‘ The Alpensiock,’ and * The Pedestrian,’ 
2 vols, post 8vo. price tds. in cloth, 
“* The book of the season, as far as America is concerned, is 
unquestionably that of Mr. Latrobe.”—Quarterly Review, Sept. 


BARKER’S LEMPRIERE. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; contain- 


ing a copious Account of the Proper Names mentioned 
in Aucient Authors, with the Value of a Weights, &o. 
By J. LEMPRIERE, L.L. 
With Corvections and d Improvements by c. ANTHON, Esq. 
Re-edited by E. H. Barker, Exq 
London: Black and Armstrong, Foreiga Booksellers to the 
King, 2 Tavirtock- street, Covent. awe le 


UTLINES of “ENG GLISH HISTORY ; 
comprising copious Notices of the Manners, Arts, Cos- 
tome, &c. of the ditlereut Periods, With saperior Engravings, 
and a Map of the Saxon Heptarchy, on a new plan. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A 
Head Master and Mathematical Tutor at the Beresford Grammar 
School, Walworth. 
De Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and 
may | be had of all Booksellers, 
Just published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s.; illustrated by Zincographic Plates 
from original Drawings. 
Edward Moxon, Dover- ‘street. 





Just published, price 5s. the and oiltion, of the 
RIGINAL FRENCH PRONOUNCING 
BOOK ; a New and Infallible Method of Learning and 
Teaching acorrect Pronunciation of the French Language. lu- 
creased of a fitth part. With au Appendix of numerous Reviews 
from the public pres. 
By LUCIEN DE RUDELLE, A.B. 
London: Dalan ne Co, ; Adam and Hamilton ; Hailes; Smith, 
Elder, and Co, Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. Liverpool : wv. 
Grapel. Leicester: Combe; A. Cockshaw. 


DUNBAR AND BARKER’ Ss — AND ENGLISH 
LEX 


Lately published, in 1 large ee thick svo. price 25s. 
GREEK and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH 
and GREEK LEXICON. By GEORGE DUNBAR, A.M, 
F.R.S.E., and Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
and E. i. BARKER, Esq. of thetford, Noriolk. 
Printed for Mactachlan and Stewart, Ediuburgh ; and Simphiu 
and Marshall, London, 





to a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price It J 
HE ROMANCE of ANCIENT “EGYPT. 
Second Series of the ROMANCE of ANCIENT HisTorRY. 

By JOHN GUNNING SEYMER, B.A. 
‘Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








London : Ja ub- 

London : : James Hon MES, | Took’s Court, Chance’ P 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENZUM ery have E, No, » 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold 4 by 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for Seereanee jessThe 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Inntanp, W. F. W oe 





J. 
Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and 





Co,; T, Geeves; and E, Mogg, Liverpool ; *G. and J, Robinson, 


Dublin; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq 
St.-Honoré, Paris, 
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